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Boi et-Geeta: or, Dialogues ah Kitifana and Arjiins ; in 
ighteen Leftures: With Notes. Tranflated from the Ori» 
pikat} in the Sanfkreet, or ancient Language of the Brabmans, 

_ by Charies Wilkins. ato. 7s. Od. Notirfe: 


np His work is publithed by the: authority of the court of 

dire&tors of the Eaft India company, as well as at the 
particular defire and recommendation,of the late .governor- 
' general of India: Mr. Haftings’s. letter is prefixed; Its 
antiquity, for it is an extract from a poem affirmed to, have 
‘been written upwards .of four thoufand years ago (not much 
more than a century from the deluge), the anxious jealonfy 
with which all the facred writings of the Bramins are cons 
cealed, and the great veneration in.which it has been held for 
many fucceflive' ages, render’ it an object.of the higheft ca» 
riofity. It-is the production of the fame Bramin who com- 
piled the four books of the Védes or Bédes, though it appears; 
from fome circumftances mentioned by the very able tranflator; 
that the fourth is of a later date than the three former; and 
very probably later than the srefent performance, fince this is 
mentioned in it. 

The letter from Mr. Hastings, with which this work is.in- 
troduced, abounds with juft obfervations, not only on the fub- 
' jet immediately before him, but. on, fome others’ conneéted 
with it. He wifhes, however, to prefcribe bounds:to ‘critis 
cifm, and would exclude, in eftimating the. merit of this 
work, ‘ all rules drawn from the ancient or modérn literature 
of Europe ;’ all references to. fuch fentiments or manners, ‘ as 
are become tlie ftandards of propriety for opinion and action; 
in our own modes of life ;? and appeals to our revealed tenets of 
religion and moral duty. They are not applicable, he thinks, 
t0.a flate.of fociety fo different, with which we have been fo 
jong unconneéted, and of an antiquity fo far. fuperior to the 
firft eps towards civilization in Europe. If this be allowed, 
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2 + Dialogues of Kreefhna and Arjoon. 

we muft Icok on this facred relic with the veneration of an 
Hindo, and be afraid to put forward the unhallowed finger of 
criticifm ; for by what rules muft we judge? The refpectable 
writer of this letter fhould confider, that the work-is offered 
to European readers; that-it is European learning which has 
enabled them to form any judgment at all; and that it is not 
in their power, even if they were fo inclined, to difcard it. 
Mr. Hafiings-tacitly acknowleges this, for he proceeds to de- 
cide on it in the manner, and-with-the opinions.of an Eu- 


_ropean. 


* “Many paffages will be found obfcure, many will feem re- 
dundant;, others will be found cloathed with ornaments of 
fancy unfuited to our tafte,,and fome elevated to a track of 
fublimity into which our habits of jadgment will find it difficult 
to purfue them’; but few.which will {hock either our religious 
faith or moral fentiments.. Something too mutt be allowed to 


the fubject itfelf, which is highly metaphyfical, to the extreme 


difficulty of rendering abftraé&t terms by others exaétly corref- 
pending with them in another language, to the arbitrary com- 
bination of ideas, in words exprefling unfubftantial qualities, 
and more, -to the errors of interpretation.’ - . 


¥et, with thefe deductions, which are fomewhat more fully 
infifted on, Mr. Haftings hefitates not to pronounce 

‘ The Géé:a a performance of great originality ; of a fub- 
limity of conception, reafoning, and dittion, almof unequalled ; 
and a fingle exception, among all the known religions of man- 
kind, of a theology accurately correfponding with that of the 
Chriitian difpenfation, and moit powerfully illuftrating its fun- 
damental doétrines. y 

* It will not be fair to try its relative worth by a comparifon 
with the original text of the firft ftandards of European com- 
pofition ; but let thefe be taken even in the moft efteemed of 
their profe tranflations ; and in that equal fcale let their merits 
be weighed... I fhould not fear to place, in oppofition to the 
beit French verfions of the moft admired paffages of the Iliad 
or Odyffey, or of the firft or fixth books of our own Milton, 
highly as | venerate the latter, the Englifh tranflation of the 
Maiabharat?. 
- Let us add a-circumftance in vindication of Mr. Haftings, 
fince he feels the imputatson mentioned fo keenly : ‘his fen- 
fibility, ia this refpeét, does great credit to his delicacy and 
humanity. | 


‘ A mind rendered fufceptible by the daily experience of 
unmericed reproach, may be excufed if it anticipates even un- 
reafonable or improbable objections. ‘This muft be my plea 
for any apparent futility in the following obfervation. I have 
feen an extract from a foreign work of great literary credit, in 
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Dialogues of Kreéjbna and Arjoon. +3 
which my name is mentioned, with very undeferved applaufe, 
for an attempt to‘introduce the knowledge of Hindoo literature 
into the European world, by forcing or corruping the religious 
confciences of the Pundits, or profeffors of their facred doc- 
trines. This reflection was produced by the publication of Mr. 
Halhed’s tranflation of the Poottee or code of Hindoo laws ; 
and is totally void of foundation. For myfelf I can declare 
troly, that if the acquifition could not have been obtained bat 
by fuch means as have been fuppofed, I fhould never have 
fought it. It was contributed both chearfully and gratuitoufly, 
by men of the moft refpectable characters for fandtity and learn- 
ing in Bengal, who refufed to accept more than the moderate 
daily fubfiftence of one rupee each during the term that they 
were employed in the compilation ; nor will it much redound 
to my credit, when I add, that they have yet received no other 
reward for their meritorious labours.’ Very natural caufes may 


be afcribed for their relu€tance to communicate the my fteries of 


their learning to ftrangers, as thofe to whom they have been 
for fome centuries in fubje¢tion, never enquired into them, but 
te turn their religion into derifion, or deduce from them argu+ 
menis to faupport the intolerant principles of their own. From 
our nation they have received a different treatment, arid are no 
lefs eager to impart their knowledge than we are to receive it. 
I could fay much more in proof of this faét, but that it might 
look too much like felf-commendation.’ 

We have the evidence alfo of the tranflator, that the liberal 
treatment and perfonal attentions the learned Bramins have re- 
ceived, together with the.mildnefs of our government, and 
tolerating principles of our. faith, have eftablifhed in their 
breafts a confidence in Englithmen, and removed almoft every 
jealous prejudice from their minds. ‘This cannot be the lan- 
guage of flattery, for the prefent work is an ample proof of its 
truth : we receive the news with more heartfelt pleafure than 
if another Bengal, Bahar, and Qrixa, were added to our pof- 
feffions. . 

The tranflator dedicates his work to Mr. Haftings; and, 
with true eaftern refpeét, begs to be permitted ‘ to lay the 
Gééta at his feet.” His patron, therefore, feems to be con- 
fidered as his fovereign, to whom only iuch lanzuage- could 
be addrefled. Mr. Haftings feels the impropriety, and ac- 
quits himfelf of the confcioufnefs of it, till it was too late 
to change the expreffion. 7 

The poem is in the form of a dialogue between Krééfhna, » 
an incarnation of the Deity, and his pupil and favoufite Ar- 
jO6n; one of the five fons of Panddds, who is faid to have 
reigned five thoufand years ago, about one thoufand before the 
age of the original author, or more properly, perhaps, of the 
comprer, The dialogue is fuppofed to have paffed juft before 
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4 Dialogues of Kreéfhna and Arjion. 

the famous battle of Ké6rdédkfhéetra, for the dominion of ‘the 
whole cowhtfy now included under the name of India. 

© Tt feems as if the principal defign of. thefe dialogues wie 
to unite all the prevailing modes of worfhip to thofe days; and, 
‘by fetting up the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, in op- 
‘pofition to idelatrous facrifices, and the worfhip of images, to 
undermine the tenets inculcated by the Véds ; for although the 
author dared not make a dire& attack either upon the prevailing 
prejudices of the people, or the divine authority of thofe an- 
‘cient books ; yet, by offering eternal happinefs to fuch as wor- 
Ship Brahm, the Almighty, whillt he declares the reward of 
fach as follow other Gods fhall be but a temporary enjoyment 
of an inferior heaven, for a period meafured by the extent of 
their virtues, his defign was to bring about the downfal of po- 
lytheifm ; or, at leaft, to induce men to believe God prefent 
in every image before which they bent, and the object of all 
their ceremonies and facrifices.’ 

This, perhaps, is ‘ confidering the matter too deeply,’ and 
may ‘put the learned reader in mind of the fancy of Warbur- 
ton, relating to the fecret which was revealed in the ancient 
Giyiteries, the important fecret, that there was but one God, 
and ‘that ‘it was ridiculous and wicked to multiply divinities. 
Weare told ‘that the Brahmins, at this period, ate Unita- 
Tians ; yet, to fupport their own confequence, and impofe on 
the ignorance of the people, they conform to all the abfurd 
‘cerefmoniés Of the Véds. | 

if-we may follow Mr. Haftings’ example, and, notwithftand- 
ing ‘tle exclufion, judge'‘like Europeans from what we know, 
and What we have been accuftomed to, we muft pronounce this 
‘work ‘fuch a ftrange mixture of fenfe and nonfenfe, bathos and 
fublimity, that we have little doubt of its being antique and 
genuine. The language of different parts is very Various ; 
but the firft lecture contains a ‘greater variety of it ‘than ‘any. 
other, confequently we fhall chufe it for a {pecimen of the 
manner. ‘The beginning is chiefly mtroductory; fo that we 
fhall commence our extract from the point where the deftrip- 
tion becomes interefting. 

‘ The ancient chief, and brother of the grandfire of the Khds- 
r6ds, then, fhouting with a voice like a roaring lion, blew his thell 
to raife the fpirits of the Khddréd5 chief; and initantly innu- 
merable fhells, and other warlike inftruments, were ftrack up 
On'all fides, fo that the clangor was exceffive. At this time 
Kfcéfhna and Arjéon were ftanding in a fplendid chariot drawa 
by white horfes. ‘They alfo founded ‘their thells, which were 


' of ceieftial form: the name of the one which was blown by 


Kréefhna was panchajanya, and that of Arjobn was called deva- 


daua. Bhéem, of diegdful deeds, blew his capacious fhell 
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Dialogues.of Kree/ina-and Argoons 5 
powndra, and Yoodhéechhtéér, the royal fon of Kodntéé, founded 
4nanta-véejay. Nakddl and Sahadéva blew their fhells alfo ; 
the one called fOdgGiha, the other manéépodfhpaka. The prince 
of Kaféé of the mighty bow, Séékandée, Dhrééihradhdomna, 
Veerata, Satyakéé of invincible arm, Droopad, and the fons 
of his royal daughter Kréethna, with the fon of Sodbhadia, 
and all the other chiefs. and nobles, blew alfo their refpective 
fhells ; fo that their fhrill founding voices pierced the hearts of 
the. K66r665, and re-echoed with a dreadful noife from heaven, 
to earth. 

‘In the mean time ArjoSn, perceiving that the fons of 
Dhrégiarathtra ftood ready to begin the fight, and that the 
weapons began to fly abroad, having takeg up his bow, ad- 
@reffed Krétihna in the following words : 

* Arjwn.' | pray thee, Krééthna, caufe my chariet to be driven 
and placed between the two armies, that I may behold who are 
the men that ftand ready, anxious to commence the bloody 
fight ; and with whom it is that 1 am to fight in this ready 
field ; and who they are that are here affembled to fupport the 
vindictive fon-of Dhrcétarifhtra in the battle. 

« Krééthna being thus addrefled by Arjéin, drove the chariot, 
and, having caufed it to halt in the midit of the fpace in front 
of the two armies, bad ArjoSn caft his eyes towards the ranks 
of the K6drdds, and behold where ftood the aged Bheclhma 
and Dron, with all the chief nobles of their party. He looked 
at both the armies, and beheld on either fide, none but grand- 
fires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, and brothers, near relations, 
or bofom friends; and when he had gazed for a while, and be- 
held fuch friends as thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized 
with extreme pity and compun@ion, and uttered his forrow in 
the following words : 

‘ Arjoon. Having beheld, O Krééthna! my kindred thus 
ftanding anxious for the fight, my members fail me, my coun 
tenance withereth, the hair ftandeth an end upon my body, and 
all my frame trembleth with horror! even gandeévy my bow 
efcapeth from my hand, and my fkin is parched and dried up, 
Iam not able to ftand ; for my underitanding, as it were, turn- 
#th round, and I[ behold inaufpicious omens on all fides. When 
I fhall have deftroyed my kindred, thal! I longer look for hap- 
pinefs ? I with not for victory, Krécihna; 1 want not domi- 
nion ; I want not pleafure; for what is dominion, and the en- 
ioyments of Jife, or even life itfelf, when thofe for whom do- 
minion, pleafure, and enjoyment, were to be coveted, have 
abandoned life and fortune, and ftand here in the field ready 
forthe battle? ‘Tutors, fons and fathers, grandfires and grand- 
fons, ugcles and nephews, coufins, kindred, and friends! al- 
though they would kill me, I with not.to fight them; go nat 
even for the dominion of the three regions, of the univerfe, 


mach lefsfor, this litileearth! Having killed the fons of Dhréé- 


sarifhtra,. what pleafure, O Kreéthna, can we enjoy? Should 
z ws >) ioe : we 





































































6 Dialogues of Krééfona and ‘Arjoan. 
we deftroy them, tyrants as they are, fin would take refuge with 
us. It therefore behoveth us not to kill fuch near relations as 


, thefe. How, O Krétthna, can we be happy hereafter, when we 


have been the murderers of our race? What if they, whofe 
minds are depraved by the luft of power, fee no fin in the extir- 
ation of their race, no crime in the murder of their friends, 


4s that a reafon why we fhould not refolve to turn away from 


fuch a crime, we who abhor the fin of extirpating the kindred 
of our blood? In the deftruction of a family, the.ancient vir- 
tue of the family is loft. “Upon the lofs of virtue, vice-and im- 
piety overwhelm the whole of a race. From the influence of 
impiety the females of a family ‘grow vicious ; and from women 
that are become vicious are born the fpurious brood called Var- 
na-{ankar. The Sankar provideth hell both for thofe which 
are flain and ¢hofe which furvive ; and their forefathers, being 
deprived of the ceremonies of cakes and water offered to their 
manes, fink into the infernal regions. By the crimes of thofe 
who have murdered their. own relations, fore caufe of conta- 
mination and birth of Varna-fankars, the family virtue, and 
the virtue of a whole tribe is for ever done away ; and we have 
been told, O Krééfhna, that the habitation of thofe mortals 
whofe generation hath loft its virtue, fhall be in hell. “Woe is 
me! what'a great crime are we prepared to commit! Alas! 
that for the luft of the enjoyments of dominion we ftand here 
ready to murder the kindred of our own blood! I would rather 
patiently fuffer that the fons of Dhrééta:afhtra, with their 
weapons in their hands, fhould come upon me, and, unoppofed, 
kill me unguarded in the field.’ 


The fecond Leé&ure is on the Nature of the Soul, and on 
Speculative Doétrines: this is very curious.—The third is 


‘more intricate, on the Diftin@ion and comparative Merit of 


thofe who exercife their Reafon in Contemplation, and thofe 
who are employed in the Exercife of religious Duties.—The 
fourth is on the forfaking of Works: in this and the preced- 
ing Leéture, the doctrine of the metempfychofis is very di- 
ftin&tly delivered.—The fifth, on the forfaking the frusts of 
Works, introduces fome limits to the former doétrines, which 
might be confidered as recommending contemplation and inac- 
tivity farther than the good of fociety will require ; but after 
all, this religion inculcates too much contemplation.—The 
fixth is on the Exercife of the Soul.—The feventh on the Prin- 
«iples of Nature and the Vital Spirit.—The eighth contains 
a very fublime Defcription of the Almighty, and an Account 
of his different Emanations or Funétions, according tq the 
-Syftem of the Bramins.—T he ninth is on the Chief of Secrets, 
and the Prince of Science. It contains an account of the be- 
ginning and end of the world, and circumftances relating to 
religious ceremonies.—The tenth is on the Diverfity of the 
Divine 




















Dialogues of Kreefhna and _Arjoon: 7 
Divine Nature, and confifts of much fublime imagery.—The 
eleventh is on the-Difplay of the Divine Nature in the Form 
of the Univerfe.—The twelfth. on the Duty of ferving the 
Deity, in his vifible and invifible Forms. As this Le&ture is 


‘fhort, and contains much of the fubftance of other parts of 


the work, we fhall tranfcribe it. 


‘ Thofe who having placed their minds in me, ferve me with 
conftant zeal, and are endued with fteady faith, are efteemed 
the beft devoted. They too who, delighting in the welfare of 
all nature, ferve mein my incorruptible, ineffable, and invifi- 
ble form ; omniprefent, incomprehenfible, ftanding on high, 
fixed and immoveable, with fubdued paffions and underitand- 
ings, the fame in all things, fhall alfo come untome. Thofe 
whofe minds are attached to my invifible nature have the greater 
Jabour to encounter; becaufe an invifible path is difficalt to be 
found by corporeal beings. They alfo who, preferring me, 
leave al] works for me, and, free from the worfhip of all others, 
contemplate and ferve me alone, I prefently raife them up from 
the ocean of this region of mortality, whofe minds are thus at- 
tached to me. Place then thy heart on me, and penetrate me 
with thy underftanding, and thou fhalt, without doubt, hereaf- 
ter-enter unto me. But if thou fhouldit be unable, at once, 
ftedfafily to fix thy mind on me, endeayour to find me by means 
of conftant practice. “ If after practice thou art ftill unable, fol- 
low me in my works fupreme ; for by performing works for me, 
thou fhalt attain el tay But fhouldit thou find thyfelf un- 
equal to this tafk, put thy truft in me alone, be of humble 
fpirit, and forfake the fruit of evéry action. Knowledge is 
better than practice, meditation is diftinguifhed from know- 
ledge, forfaking the fruit of a€tion from meditation, for hap- 

inefs hereafter is derived from fuch forfaking. 
_ * He my fervant is dear unto me, who is free from enmity, 
the friend of all nature, merciful, exempt from pride and felf- 
ithnefs, the fame in pain and pleafure, patient of wrongs con< 
tented, conftantly devout, of fubdued m8 and firm ‘re- 
folves, and whofe mind and underftanding are fixed’ on me 
alone. He alfo is my beloved of whom mankind are not afraid, 
and who of mankind is not afraid ; and who is free from the 
influence of joy, impatience, and the dread of harm. He my 
fervant is dear unto me who is unexpecting, jult, and pure, im- 
partial, free from diftraétion of mind, and who hath forfaken 
every enterprize, He alfo is worthy of my love, who neither 
rejoiceth nor findeth fault; who neither lamenteth nor covet-. 
eth, and, being my fervant, hath forfaken both good and evil 
fortune. He alfo is my beloved fervant, who is the fame in 
friendfhip and in hatred, in honour and in difhonour, in cold 
and in heat, in pain and pleafure; whois unfolicitous about 
the event of things; to whom praife and blame are as one ; 
who is of little fpeech, and pleafed with whatever cometh ta 
- Bs pals : 

















$s Bergmann’s Differtation on ElpGive Attraions, 

pafs ; who owneth no particular home, and who is of a fteady 
mind. ‘They:who feck this amrééta of religion even as I have 
faid, arid-ferve me faithfully before all others,-are, moreover, 
my deareft friends,’ 

_ The three next Le€tures contain an explanation of Eaftern 
terms, of which we can give no analyfis.—The fixteenth is on 
good and eyil deftinies ;~-the feventeeth on Faith divided into 
three Species ;—and the laft, on forfaking the Fruits of AGion 
for obtaining eternal Salvation. 

We have given the moft comprehenfive accoynt in our power 
of this very:curious work ; but, wiile we own that it muft be 
neceflarily inadequate, we hope it will excite the curiofity of 
pur readers to perufe a work, fuppofed to be written near eight 
hundred years before the time of Mofes. 





A Differtation on Eleive AttraGions. By Torbern Bergmann, 
 Tranflated from the Latin., 8v0. 6s. in Boards. Murray. 


penis we may, without incurring the charge of rafhnefs 

or precipitation, trace the rapid progrefs of chemiftry 
‘from the period in which tables of eletive attractions were firit 
formed. From the time of Geoffroy, our labours have been 
more pointed and accurdte, our conclufions more clear and de- 
cifive, and: chemical knowledge, in general, more improved 
than in the long feries of ages which preceded. . Some of thefe 
additions, to our knowlege, may undoubtedly be attributed to 
the fpirited inveftigations of an enlightened age, to the’ liberal 
mode in which enquiries are now carried on, and to the num- 
ber of labourers in the field of fcience ; but it will be at once 
obvious that to afcertain what has been done, and where our 
experience is deficient, is the firt method of dire€ting enqui- 
ries to the beft purpofe, and of preventing others from waft- 
ing their time on what is already known. M. Geoffroy, there- 
fore, who publifhed the firft Table of Affinities in 1718, has 
gained by it the higheft reputation, though the table itfelf was 
Short, imperfect, and indecifive. It was, however, the. firft 
attempt, and the fame which he acquired has been in a great 
degree fupported by his other works. In the age of Geoffroy, 
foon after his firft publication, an obfcure chemift in-Germany, 
M. Groffe, improved and added to his lift. He read, he 
ftyidied, and made experiments in filence and obfcurity: at 
his window he delighted to puzzle the paffengers ; but never 
would explain any thing till he had completely aftonifhed 
them. This table was privately copied, and. never publifhed 
till 1748. We have given thefe particulars to refcue his name 
from oblivion, and to inform the world of the peculiarities of 
its inftructor. He introduced a geometrical method of argu- 
IDE 3 
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ing ;~for inftance, nitrated mercury, fea-falt, and vitriol, be- 
ing given, what will be the refult of diftilling them together ? 
This method exercifed his pupils im the ufevof his table, but 
has introduced too much reafoning’ in a {erence which chiefly 
réfts on experiment. Soon after this time, a flight attempt in 
the fame way was publifhed in the early editions of Quincy’s 
Difpenfatory. 

In the year 1750, Mr. Gellert, a Saxon chemift, publithed 
a table with confiderable additions ; but he entirely changed 
the order of the fubitances; for that which had the Za rela- 
tion to. the body at the head, ftood in the. firft rank. His 
work was tranflated into French, in 1758 ; and Mr. Spielman 
adopted his table, in his Inftitutes of Chemiftry, publifhed in 
1763. There are many errors in it, particularly refpedting the 
effect of heat on the earthy bodies, It contained twenty-eight 
columns, ; 

In 1736, M. Ritdiger publifhed, at Leipfic, a Table of Afs 
finities, in fifteen columns; to which were added, ten columns 
of fubftances which would not unite without preparation. 
This was a very ufeful addition: the explanations are in Gers 
man; but this work is not valuable, on account of the irre- 
gularity of the order, and the few fubftances inferted in each 
column. 

Another Table was publifhed by M, Limbourg, in 1758. 
It is very full; but erroneous and imperfect, In 1763, that 
part of the famous Encyclopedia which relates to chemiftry 
appeared, and in it anew Table, which has never been attri- 
buted to any author. It is cmefiy compofed from thofe of 
Geoffroy, and the almoft forgotten Grofle, and is full of im- 
perfections as well as contradictions. ‘The new edition now 
publifhing was, therefore, much wanted. Soon after this tine, 
for our hiftory has led us fo far, that we muft haften to a con- 
clufion, Dr. Black, in his clafs, gave an improvement of 
Geoffroy. Many new columns were added, and different fub- 
_ ftances fubjoined to the old ones, with more difcriminating ex- 

actnefs, It was, at that period, the moft perfect table that had 
appeared. In 1769, M. Machy read, at the Royal Academy, 
an explanation of his new table, which poffefles great merit: 
and, in 1775, the Differtation of Bergmann, which has oc- 
cafioned this detail, was publifhed in the new volume of the 
Upfal TranfaGtions.—Let us finith our hiftory,.in the words.of 
the very intelligent tranflator. i 

‘ Since the above, befides many alterations Which totally 
change the difpofition of ir, not lefs than’ nine new columns . 
have been added, which, if all the re€tangles were filled: ap, 
make 9 x 50= 450 new rectangles. I have nbd doubt but thae 
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an equal or a greater number. of additions will hereafter. be 
made in an equal number of years. Even fince the publication 
of the third volume of the Opufcula, in 1783, two, or perhaps 
three fubftances:;have been difcovered which will claim a place 
on the Table of EleGtive Attractions; thefe are what Mr. 

Scheele confiders as the acid inherent in tungitein, or lapis 
ponderofus, the metal which Mefirs. Luyart obtained from tung- 
{tein ; for wolfram oalv differs from it in being combined with 
iron and manganefe, and the acid of the filk-worm, and fome 
other infects, defcribed.- by M. Chauflier, in the Dijon Me- 
_moires for 1783.’ : : 

_ We have inveftigated this hiftory with fome attention, be- 
caufe we think it of great confequence. Since the firft Effay 
of M. Geoffroy, though many have been the attempts to 
improve his Table, the fuccefs has not been proportional. 
Befides, the number of candidates who have contended with 
him for fame, has not been equal to thofe authors who have 
tranfcribed his arrangement, with little addition. Each of 
thefe have, till within thefe ten or fifteen years, joined in his 
praifes. About that time fo many exceptions feemed to occur 
to every attempt of this kind, that the beft chemifts began to 
relax in their efforts, de{pairing of bringing it to perfection. 
In faé&t, they employed fubftances as fimple bodies, which 
were really compounds; and they varied their experiments 
without being aware of, or allowing for, the variety. Con- 
fufion confequently fucceeded to order, and each general rule 
was clogged with exceptions fo numerous, that it loft its ufe. 
The difcovery of the aerial acid began to lead chemifts into a 
clearer light; and, by following this clue, Bergmann, in the 
work before us, has elucidated many difficulties, and recon- 
ciled many apparent contradictions. 


Excefs of heat is one caufe of the feeeming exceptions ; and . 


irregularities arife, as we have hinted, from double attraction. 
We fhall infert a fhort fpecimen of our author’s.reafoning on 
this fubject. . : 


¢ Chermifts, in determining the fingle elective attractions, 
are often deceived by double attractions. The phofphoric acid, 
as I fhall hereafter fhew, attraéts lime more powerfully than 
fixed alkali; yet the contrary:is afferted, fince aerated alkali, 
by means of a double affinity, precipitates phofphorated lime. 
Even cauftic fixed alkali, which feems a ftronger proof, caufes 
a precipitation : neverthelefs, if the fuperior attraction is de- 
duced from this alone, the conclufion will be erroneous; for 
the alkali only takes away the excefs of acid which is requifite 
for folution, and hence the phofphorated lime fails to the bot- 
tom. The difference between the aétion of alkalis and abforb- 
ent earths, when faturated with aerial acid, and when deftitute 
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of it, has been explained in my ¢flay on that acid, and may, 
therefore, be omitted here. It-may now, in general, be ob- 
ferved, that alkaline and earthy fabftances are to be confidered 
as double, and by no means-as fimple falts, except in their 
cauftic ftate, and then I call them pure. 

‘ The precipitation of metals, diffolved in acids, by other 
metals, is never the effect of fingle attra@tion ; for during the 
folution, a quantity of phlogifton is extricated, as I have clearly, 
I hope, fhewn elfewhere. Since, therefore, metallic folutions 
are of fuch a nature, that they cannot reftore what they hold 


diffolved to its metallic fplendour without the acceflion ofa — 


new portion of phlogifton, it is felf-evident, as well as con- 


‘formable to experiment, that this cannot-be effected by the-ad- 


dition of calces. If, therefore, cchre be put into a folution of 
vitriol of copper, no copper will be precipitated; but iron 
added to the folution is foon obferved to be covered with'a cu- 
preous pellicle; for it yields part of its phlogifton, which is 
neceilary to the reduétion of the copper, and by this means be- 
comes itfelf foluble without the emiffion of any inflammable 
air. Silver diffolved in the nitrous acid, is in like manner cal- 
cined ; as appears from the red vapour, phlogiftic {mell, and 
various other evident figns, and therefore cannot be precipi- 
tated by the calx, though it may by regulus of copper. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to gold. and the other. metals ; 
for in whatever way they be feparated, provided they can ac- 
quire no phlogifton, they appear calcined, and really are fo: 
the only difference confifts in this, that they are unequally de- 
phlogifticated, and that the noble metals can recover their lofs 
by fufion alone in ignited veflels, whereas the ignoble ones re- 
quire an addition of phlogifton.’ 

Exceptions which have been made, are alfo fometimes owing 
to a fucceflive change of fubftances; as, for inftance, the ni- 
trous acid is phlogifticated by adding marine acid, and then 
adheres fo loofely to an alkali as to be diflodged by any acid. 
Nitre, kept fome time ignited, in the fame way may be fepa- 
rated even by ‘vinegar ; but the order in which a compound 
body is arranged, ought not to form an exception to the af- 
finity of the body, when fimple. When a fubftance feparated 
is foluble in the menftruum, or when the folution'is capable 
of diffolving the difunited body, we alfo fee an apparent, in- 
ftead of a real irregularity. The fame occurs when the fubs 
ftance, which we expeét to fee feparate, is capable of uniting 
to the new compound, or when a determinate excefs of any of 
the ingredients is reqgired to form the body, im a ftate fit for 
feparation ; as of an acid in crude tartar, and of. an alkali in 
borax. All thefe circumftances have perplexed the prattical che- 
mifts ; and Bergmann’s explanations, whichcannot be expreffed 
in fhorter language than his own, are curious and inftructive. - 


He 
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_ He then examines each column in his. Table, and explains» 
in general, the nature of the fubftance at the, head, and the 
experiments on which the fubfequent order is founded. He 
tells us:alfo, where they are arranged from analogy, and when 
from conjecture : thefe difficulties muft be removed by future 
experiments. Of a work fo mifcellaneous, we can give ho 
regolar analyfis; and fhall extract only a fhort paffage, which 
_ contains information not generally known, viz, on the colour- 
ing matter of Pruffian blue. 


_© T have long conjectured, not without reafon, that the ting 
ing matter in Pruilian blue is of an acid nature, as it forms: 
compounds of an intermediate kind with alkaline falts, as well: 
as with earths and metals, Mr. Scheele has lately taught ws 
how’ to feparate the acid in a.pure fate. Phlogifticated alkali, 
as it is commonly called, isa triple falt ; containing the ting- 
ing ‘acid, faturated partly: with. iron, and partly with alkali. 
This:falt, boiled in a retort with weak vitriolic acid, emits the 
tingimg acid in an inflammable aerial form, which may. be ab- 
forbed by water placed in the receiver. And as at the fame 

time, fome vitriolic acid pafles into the receiver, the liquor 
- Should: be again diftilled with a little chalk, tiil one-fourth 
thall have pafled over; whichis 2 folution of the prefent acid 
in water. The following procefs aniwers the fame end _ 
Jefs trouble’: let fixteen parts of Pruilian blue be boiled in 
concurbit, with eight of mercury, calcined by means of sso 
acid, and forty-eight of water, for a few minutes, with con; 
ftant agitation. ‘The mixture becomes of a cineritious yellow ; 
it fhould be put on the filter,,and the refiduum elixated with 
boiling water. To the filtered liquor, let twelve parts of pure 
iron filings be added, and three of concentrated vitriolic acid. 
After a thaking of fome minutes, the whole mafs is turned 
black by the reduced mercury. After the fubfidence of the 

wder, the clear liquor is ‘to be decanted into a retort, and 
one-fourth abitraéted.’ | 


A commentary on a table of eleftive attractions muft contain 
an abftract of the whole fcience; and the abftraét before us is 
not only full and comprehenfive, but clear and {fatisfatory, 


New difcoveries muft, however, have affeted many parts of 


the work ; ‘and fome miftakes, the errors of humanity, may 
be eccafichally obferved. Many of thefe are corrected by the 
tranflator, who, befides adding fome valuable notes, has exe- 
cuted his tafk with great fkill and jzdgment. He appears to 
be of opinion, that the late difcoveries relative to the nature 
of water, by Mr. Cavendith and Mr. Watt, are fully efta- 
blithed ; but we ftill entertain fome doubts, If they are once 
exactly alartainad. we agree with him in thinking that they 
will have an extenfive influence over every branch of chemica 
know- 
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denowlege. Perhaps Mr. ‘Cavendith’s” continued ‘etiqiiries, 
which we expect every moment, may render ‘thefe fubjetts 
more clear. We fhall conclude-our extra&s ‘with a few re- 
marks from ‘the annotator. ie 


‘ But whence arifes the aerial acid that appears in thofe-phlo- 
giftic proceffes in which animals are concerned ? We find it net 
‘only in the air that has been refpired‘ by animals provided with 
Jungs, but Mr. Scheele detected it'‘in‘air'in which he ‘had keps 
dnféa&s, and Mr. Achard in common-and vital air that had‘ been 
injected into the cellular tiffue of animals. If itdoes‘not proceed 
from any change of vital air, what remains but that it muft be 
thrown off in fubftance ? | would, therefore, propofe this as a 
‘proper fubje&t of experiment, snot becaufe I think it calculated 
to decide the chemical gueftion‘concerning the conttitution of 
the aerial acid, but becaufe it is a curious phyfiological -pre- 
blem. I know but one fac that has any immediate connection. 
with the folution of this problem, and that is contained in Mr. 
Achard’s paper on artificial emphyfemas. He always found a 
large portion of aerial acid in inflammable air that had been 
forced into the cellular tiffue of animals. . If it was not éon- 
tained beforehand in the inflammable air, and little or no cdm- 
mon air‘was introduced along with it, which I think altogether 
unlikely, the refult feems very much ‘to favour the opinion that 
‘fuppofes aerial acid to be an animal emanation. 

‘ I know aot whether I fhall efcape cenfare for dwelling fo 
long, both here and before, on ‘the ‘queftion concerning the 
aerial acid ; but I préfume, with fome confidence, that no one, 
who is capable of perceiving its extenfive influence on the theory 
“of fo many chemical operations, will blame me with much {e- 
‘verity.’ | 

We once hazarded a conjeéture, that the aerial acid might 
be found to be fome very common fubitance in difguife; and, 
though we would fpeak with much diffidence, and: havard-aa 
conjecture only, yet there is great reafon to fuppofe, thatrthis 
kind of air is,often a,phlogifticated acetous acid. ;It is pretty 
certainly known, that it is the acid ef, ants, ;which,in many 
refpects refembles the acetous acid; and, in the experiments 
juft quoted, it may be derived from the acid of fat, whick, 
in Mr. Crell’s experiments, produced falts in the fame.order, 
and nearly with the fame properties as vinegar. It may :ap- 
pear contradi€tory to derive an acid fo generally found in-foi§l 
{ubftances, from vegetables ; but it muit be confidered, :that 
the aerial acid is often contained: in large quantities im the food 
of vegetables, water, and mould; and that the acetous acid 
is-not formed, but only evolved by the procefs of fermentation. 
Many dimilar inftances occur. in chemiitry. There are many 
other arguments which might be produced, if it wereproper,> 

we 






























































- Bolton’s Filices Britannicd. 


we omit them, that we may not feem to raife 4 conjecture to 
the rank of a theoty. , Much injury has been done to fcience 
in this way: opinions are often ufeful to fuggeft experiments ; 
but they fhould never fuperfede them, or influence our con- 


clufions.. 


The Tables of fimple and double Elective Attraction, both 


“in chemical chafaétet's and words, are fubjoined : the latter are 
highly ufeful, for Bergmann’s characters are not very fimple or 


clear. Yet, as they are now become familiar, more confufion 
would be introduced by improving than-by retaining them, 





Filices Britannica; an Hiftory of the Britifh proper Ferns. By 
James Bolton. 4to. 135. in Boards; 11.75. coloured. White. 


, ‘es is the firft part of an ufeful and correét defcription of 


the Britith ferns, in a moderate compafs, and at no great 
expence. | ; 


« ——It is here attempted to bring together and illuftrate 
the Britith proper ferns; no attempt of the kind having 
ever before appeared in our own, or any other language. The 
greateft part of them have indeed been figured and defcribed, 
but many of thofe figures are too inaccurate to give a clear and 
diftinct idea of the plant, and being {cattered through the vo- 
lumes of many authors, will fubject to a very great expence, 
thofe who are defirous to inform themfelves of a tribe of plants 
fo fingular and beautiful as the Britith proper ferns muft be al- 
lowed to be. : 

‘ It is the intention of the author in this undertaking, to 
give a clear and diftin&t idea of every fpecies in its various 
ftages of growth, and under the various accidents it is liable 


“t0, as far as is neceflary for enabling the ftudent to difcriminate 
-each with eafe and certainty ; to exhibit them at one view, and 


at a {mall expence.’ 


Mr, Bolton has defcribed and engraven fpecimens of the 
different Britith fpecies of ophiogloflum, ofmunda, acrofti- 


‘chum, polipodium, afplenium, pteris, adiantum, trichomanes ; 


and purpofes, in a fabfequent work, to defcribe the equifetum, 


-pilularia, and ifoetis ; all the genera of the Britifh Flora. His 
accounts are, in’ general, fatisfaftory ; and the plates, though 


void of elegance, are clear and accurate. They do not at- 


-traét the eye by their beauty, but they inftruct the mind by 
‘their exaétnefs. : : 


Mr. Bolton has made no alteration-in the genera ; and, in- 
ftead of adding to the fpecies, has degraded many of thefe, 
‘by placing them among the varieties. He feems to have at- 
tended very carefully to this clafs of plants; and his obferva- 
tions are frequently new, and generally juft. ‘Fhe known va- 
a ri€ties 
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rieties are more clearly defcribed, and fome of the moft re. 
markable ones are delineated. 

The adiantuin trapeziforme of Hudfon, Flor. Ang. 460, is 
o ppofed, with great reafon, to be only a variety of the afple- 
nium marinum. The afplenium trichomanes-ramofum of Lin- 
nzus, Sp. pl. 1541, is, in our author’s opinion, a variety of 
the afplenium viride, growing luxuriantly i in moiit fituations. 
Mr. Hudfon, we perceive, thinks it a variety of the afplenium 
trichomanes, fince he has. inferved the fynonyms of Linnzus 
under this fpecies. 

The, afplenium lanceolatum of Hudfon is fuppofed to be 
a variety of a{pleniam adiantum nigrum, and ‘our author has 
arranged it in this manner. It is indeed very fimilar to the 
af. adiantum nigrum ; but we have much reafon to fufpe& that 
our author has actually delineated a variety of the af. adian- 
tum-nigrum, inftead of the af. lanceolatum, fince he has not 
preferved the fpecific difference of the lanceolatum, which we 
have often feen. As he found it fo nearly alike the former, 
and not very different from the latter, he has perhaps occay 
fioned fome confufion. 

It is with more reafon that he fubjoins the following re- 
mark to the polypodium vulgare. a“ 

‘ The pclipodium cambricum is now known to be a variety 
of this plant. The general fhape of its leaves oval : lobes con- 
fluent, and decurrent at the bafe, wregularly gafhed on the 
edges, the fegments long, narrow, ¢rouded, ferrated or cre 
nated on the edges, the whole leaf thin, {mooth, {emi-tranf. 
parent, of a pale green and very elegant. This variety pro- 
duces no feed veffels. 

‘ There is another remarkable variety in which the lobes are 
proliferous, having other lobes growing from their fides. This 
variety was difcovered in fructification, in a wood near Bingley, 
by Mr. W. Alexander, of Halifax, in Auguft 1782.’ 

We fhall infert alfo the following obfervation, to recommend 
it to the attention of obfervers. 

‘ Polipodium lonchitis very greatly refembles the polipodium 
aculeatum in fome of its ftates, particularly that variety of it 
which Hudfon calls polipodium lobatum. Thefe two plants in 
figure, colour, {ubftance, manner of growth, and general habit, 
bear a refemblance too ftriking to be difregarded. ' 

“ The polipodium aculeatum and lobatum are found growing 
on moift rocks and fhady places. Polipodium lonchitis, on the 
cold mountains of North Wales. Is it poffible that poli podium , 
Jonchitis should be a ftarved variety of polipodium aculeatum ?’ 

Again, for the fame rea{on, 

‘I fafpeét the polypodium fragrans of Mr. Hudfon ta be a 
variety of this plane (polipodium thelypteris) where the Jeeds, 
aGe 
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accidentally taking root on rocks, produce {mall plants having 
the parts crouded. Linnzus’s defcription of the polipodium 
fragrans, agrees with polypodium thelypteris in every thing but 
Magnitude. If polypodium fragrans is a real fpecies, 1 hall 
be thankful to any one who will communicate < fair {pecimen, 
or give hints of information concerning it.’ 


The polypodium lobatum of Hudfon is, in’ our author’s 


Bien. a young plant of the p. aculeatum; the polypodium 


rheticum, a tender one of the p. fragile ; and the trichomanes 
pyxidiferum, a luxuriant variety of the t. tunbrigenfe. We 
fhall feleé& the laft remark. 


‘ I fufpeét the trichomanes pyxidiferum of Bell Bank to be 

a luxuriant variety of this plant; their figure, textare, colour, 
and whole-habit are the fame, only differing in magnitude. In 
this opinion J am confirmed by obfervation; for in the year 
1784, I found the trichomanes tunbrigenfe growing in great 
lenty on the rocks under Dolbadon caftle, near the lake of 
thanberris ; in cavities where the rock was moift, and over- 
Shadowed with other plants, fo.as to exclude the fun, I found 
fpecimens fo far x sya to the trichomanes pyxidiferam, 
as to form a connecting link between it and the trichomanes 


‘tunbrigenfé, partaking equally of the one and of the other. 


One of thefe fpecimens | have exaétly figured.’ 

Our author’s.obfervations on the difficulty of diftinguifhing 
the.genera of ferns, in particular periods of their fru@ification, 
are very juft; bat the inconvenience which has been frequently 
felt is, we fear, without aremedy. We have little to obje& 
to Mr. Bolten’s conduc in any refpec&t, except his tranflations 
of the terms defcriptive of the leaves. Now that we havea 
fixed Englith botanical Janguage, it fhould be ftriétly adhered 
to; for, as we have often remarked, it is‘better to be conifift- 
ent in our language, though’we fhould fometimes be lefs ac- 
curate. In this inftance alfo, the language of the Litchfield 
tranflators is, we think, preferable. 


a 
~ a 





Facobi Dickfon'Fafciculus Flantarum Cryptogamicarum Britannia. 
4to. 45. fewed. Nicol. 

PYAHIS work, though fmall, is almof wholly new. The au- 

thor profeffes to enumerate thofe plants only, which are 

not defcribed by Cyrtis, Hudfon, or Lightfoot ; except in one 

or two inftances,..where, from infpecting the Colletions of 

Linnzus and Dillenius, he has been able to deteé&t fome errors, 


It is indeed both honourable and advantageous to this king- 


dom and its naturalifts, that we have inherited the learned 
riches of the Swedifh botanift: The plates reprefent only 
thofe plants, of which there are no reprefentations in fir Jofepla 

: Banks’s 
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Banks’s library. They are very faithfully executed; but fome 
little errors in the references create, at times, a flight cons 
fufion. | | 

The firft fet of thefe * clandeftine marriages’ contains the 
moffes. The fir genus, enriched with new fpecies, is the 
phafcum. To it are added one under the title of ‘ ferratum,’ 
fomewhat refembling the p. acaulon of Hudfon, Fl. Ang]. 466, 
another ftyled alvernifolium, and. the third axillare. To the 
genus fplachnum are added two {pecies from the. method. muf- 
corum, Linn. filii, viz..mnioides & fphzricum: to the mnium 
one, the ‘ ofmiundaceum.’ The bryam viridulum is faid to be 
very differént from the b. capillaceum breve, &c. of Dillenus, 
and mufcus capillaceus, &c. of Vaillant, which are placed 
as fynonyms under this fpecies by Linn. Sp. Pl. 1584. The 
b. viridulum is really the Swedifh fpecies, as appears from 
Linnzus’ Hortus Siccus; but mefirs. Hudfon, Curtis, and 
Lightfoot, have been milled by the fynonyms, and confounded 
it = ith the following {pecies, viz. the b. virens, to which Dil- 
Jenius and Vaillant’s plant is to be.referred. Another fpecies of 
bryum, the ‘ ventricofum,’ on comparing the herbaries of Dil- 
Jenius and Linnzus, is very different from the mnium trique- 
trum, with which it has been confounded. In the whole, Mr. 
Dickfon has defcribed four new fpecies of this genus. ‘To the 
genus hypnum, are added the ftellatum, pennatum, ftami- 
neum, and albicans. To the jungermannia, the j. fphagni, 
angulofa, and pulcherrima: the laft is taken from the metho- 
dus of the younger Linnzus. 

In the order of flags, a different defcription of the genus 
targionia is added, to include a new {pecies together with the 
t. hypophylla of Hudfon ; and another fpecies of riccia is de- 
{cribed: from the Flora Danica. Eighteen new f{pecies of lichen 
are alfo defcribed. The 1. canefcens is different from the 
l. palefcens of Linneus, and the fame with the lichenoides 
cruftofum, &c, of Dillenius, which has generally been fub- 
joined to the latter {fpecies. Of the tremella, three new {pe- 
cies appear: the t. fabinz, found alfo on the juniper, is faid 
to differ from the defcription of the t. juniperina of Linnzus, 
in the Flora Laponica. 

Among the mufhrooms we find ten fpecies of agaricus, 
moftly new ; of the boletus, five; one of which, the b. la- 
crymans, is the caufe of what is called the dry-rot. This 
plant was known to Hudfon, but defcribed by him as a {pe- 
cies of agaricus, viz. a. pectinatus. Of the hydnum, there 
are only two additional fpecies; of the helvella, five; but 
neither afford any thing which particularly deferves to be no- 
Vow LXI. Fan. 1786. C ticed, 
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ticed.. The genera of pers and clavaria, are each, enriched 
-with two Species... OOo 

Mr. Dickfon has formed a new ; genus, or rather a mifeella- 
neous clafs:of bodies; ‘not .éafily referable’ to. the other génera. 
‘He has called it fpheria, anamefrequently applied to. differ- 
‘ent f{pecies of tle fungi. Its fractification is fphzrical, and 
full of powder. It contams nine fpecies, chiefly taken from 
Wiegel : one only, the 1. braflicz,ois in: Murray’s. edition of 
Linnzus’s Syftem of Vegetables, under the title of lycoperdon 
minimum. - Of the lycopesdomy there are five new {pecies ; 
and of the mucor, one. 

We have thus given a curfory view of the novelties in this 
Fafciculus, which are-fo many, that we refle&, with pleafure, 
on the intimation given by ‘the author, that he means to offer 
us more. The defcriptions are clear, concife, and difcrimi- 
nated, the references exact ;. but, as the objeéts are frequently 
quite new, and feldom much known, they cannot be nmume- 
rous. In this retired recefs, a great harveft is yet to be reap- 


ed; and we are pleafed to fee labourers fo diligent and able in 
the tafk. 


,— 





Heron’s Letters of Literature. Concluded, from Vol. \x. pe 413+) 


W E again take up the work of this enterprifing au- 
: thor, who in various fhapes engages the attention of 
the public with hopes, perhaps in vain, to fix it. We had 
juft reached the eaeety ie Letter, and fhall proceed in 
order. 

De Retz, he tells us, is weak and fuperficial; his reputa- 
tion falfe, and_ his gravity the appearance of wifdom. This 
differs from common cpinion; but perhaps is not very diftant 
‘from the truth. Extremes are always fufpicious ; and the po- 
pular current has carried the name of De Retz down the 
ftream with a rapidity which he did not deferve. 

Mr. Heron next examines the antiquity of farces, and traces 
them to the firft originals of the drama. In this there are fome 

_ juft. remarks, mixed with miftakes fo numerous, that we are 
led to think, that ‘ with all the fuperficiality of French eri- 
ticifm,’ our author has taken from copies. Pantomime, ina 
his opinion, is equally ancient ;° but he fhould have obferved, 
‘that it was pantomime made intelligible by the help of an in- 
terpreter, If the opinion of the ancients 1s to be credited, 
this affiftance was not at that time fo neceffary as it is at pre- 
fent, fince we are told of a fpeech which was aéted, and under- 
fiood as eafily as when fpoken. If we excel in pantomime, 
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we fail in dtamatic compofitions, if dur authdi’s didtates are 
oracular. 


© Indeed pantomime is now the beft entertainment we find 
fn our theatres, It is quite aftonithing to remark how muc’ 
our ftage hath declined within this-half dozen years, fince th 
retreat of Garrick. It is overwhelmed with floods of Irifh non- 
fenfe; and ttuff more ftupid than ftupidity, where not one glim- 
mer of fenfe or:wit appears.’ Had thofe Irifimen, female fcrib- 
lers, &c. offered’ their trafh to a Bartholomew-fair audience 2 
few years ago, they would have been hiffed to fcorn, Our poor 
audiences fit with Dutch phlegm, and take what God fends, 
Englith good-nature, or doz homie, if you pleafe, puts us upon 
a level with the moft ftupid and barbarous of nations. What 
the judgement of our audiences condemns, their good-nature 
with a vengeance! comes in and reprieves at the very gallows. 
However it is fome confolation to know that our ftage cannot 
poflibly be worfe than it is, fo it mutt mend of courfe.’ 


The next Letter is on Gravina’s work Della Region Poetica. 
It is intended to leflen the credit of the author, and it doés 
not add to that of the critic. The following, though well 
expreffed, is not new. > : 

¢ Many of his obfervations upon Homer are fine; fuch as, 
his being the greateft poet, becaufe his works all bear the very 
ftamp of nature; none of his charaéters being perfe&; the 
virtuous being painted as capable of vice; and the vicious as 
guilty of virtue. Perfect characters form, indeed;-a fure mark 
of a middling writer ; who cannot copy nature, but only a fee- 
ble idea 6f perfection:in-his own breaft, They are always in- 
fipid ; witnefs Eneas, the moit infipid character ever drawn ; 
for the vices of. Eneas, his dereliction of Dido, &cs are not 
defcribed as imperfections of character; but are indeed mere 
inconfiftencies,’ 

In the paffage which follows; we can trace his fleps, where 
we have often found them, and fhall take an opportunity of 
detecting him. | 

The following Letter is on Hiftorical Truth, We have had 
occafion to remark how many various forms it puts on, while 
it cannot be faid to have altered its nature; but. our author 
pofitively afferts, that ‘ there is no fuch thing as truth of fatt, 
or hiftorical truth, known to man.’ It is fomething to affert 
with confidence; it is of more confequence to demonftrate. 
Our authof explains his opinion ; and then we find him exa& 
in his judgment. <a 

The thitty-fecond Letter contains a comparifon between the 
form of the ancient flage and the modern one, with fome com- 
parative obfervations on the modern and ancient dramas. A 
few remarks may deferve a different charaéter from the reft ; 
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for, in general, it may be truly pronounced a fuperficial com- 
pilation ; and, wonderful to relate ! chiefly from Latin authors. 
We have much reafon to believe, that our author honours the 
found of Greck only ; though, in ‘the following Letter, he 
again attacks the Latin poets. He compares Virgil, however, 
hot with Homer, but with Taffo. 

In the thirty-fourth Letter he endeavours to prove, that the 
Englifh has * vaft defects’ in found; but our author’s ear, in 
many inftances, is not very corre&t. His obfervations, and 
his plan to improve the found of our language, dre trifling 
and abfurd in the higheft degree. A fpecimen of the reformed 
Englith, of the one hundred and fifty-ninth Number of the 
Speétator, will enable the reader to judge for himfelf, 

* When I waz ato Grand Cairo, I picked up feveral orientala 
manufcripta, whica I have ftill by me. Among othera, I met 
with oné entitulen, Thea Vifiona of Mirza, whica I have redd 
ové with great pleafuré. I intend to givé ito to the publico, 
when I havé no other entertainmento fo them ; ando fhall begin 
with the firft vifion, whico I have tranflaten wardo fo wordo az 
followeth.’ 

The obfervations on the Greek characters, and the remarks 
of reference, are of little confequence ; and-we may exclaim 
with Mr. Heron, ‘ common fenfe! common fenfe! what an 
. uncommon thing art thou!’ Let us for once tell this gentle- 
man, that to differ, is not always to be right ; and to appear 
decifive, will not always convince. 

The next Letter is on ‘ the Grave, a poem by Mr. Blair, 
of confiderable merit ;, but not unknown, though not gene- 
tally admired. It is indeed unequal, and the fubje& is too 
gloomy to become familiar. 

In the follawing Letter, our author thinks a poet may be 
too good an antiquarian; for‘cuftoms may have exifted that 
will add to the force of the defcription, though they have ne- 
ver been mentioned, ‘This is the very effence of trifling. 

‘The thirty-feventh Letter contains fome modern Latin poe- 
try, which the Suthor felects as deferving praife. We are not 
more fond of the modern attempts than Mr. Heron; thefe 
are not of the beft kind; but he is the worft of tranflators. 
Let the reader judge from his attempt to tranflate an ode of 
Caffimir’s ‘ jllable for fyllable.’? We thalk fele& only the firit 
ftanzas. 

* Ad fuam Tefidinenm 
‘ Sonori buxi filia futilis, 
Pendebis alta, barbite, populo ; 
Dum ridet aer, et fupinas 
Solicitat Jevis aura frondes.’ 
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© To his Harp.’ 
‘ Sonorous daughter of the pliant boxen ftem, 
On the high poplar, O my harp, thou thalt depend ; 
While laughs the ky, and the gale 
Softly revives the liitlefs leaves.’ 
The reft contains fome miftakes, not excufable in a fchool- 
boy. ‘The tranflation of Mr. Gray’s famous Alcaic Ode, is 
neither more correct nor more elegant. 

‘Letter thirty-eighth is on Shakfpeare again. We fhall foon 
have enough of this fubje@, but fhall fele& our author’s cons 
cluding remark. 

* Let us not difmifs the book without due thanks to Mr, 
Steevens; to whom the readers of Shakfpere are as much 
obliged as thofe of Hudibras to Dr. Grey. Both of them are 
completely verfed in 

‘** All fuch reading as was never read.”’ 
Both are fellow-labourers in the congenial mines of dulnefs ; 
where no man of tafte or fcience ever dirtied himfelf. Both 
have explained their author, without being capable of under- 
ftanding him.’ 

Letter thirty-ninth endeavours to fhew, with little fuccefs, 
that luxury is neither a fign of a decaying ftate, nor the caufe 
of its decay. Yet there are fome acute obfervations in it, 
which might be better employed than in fupporting paradoxes, 
Our author then ftarts from his fubje&t, to fpeak of the une 
certainty of determining the age of an author from ftyle, and: 
thinks that it is eafy to ‘ command an hundred different ftyles.’ 
If this be the talent which he affeéts, we do not wonder at 
the various names with which he has appeared in the world of 
letters; but itvs not the talent which he pofleffes. 

Mr. Heron next enquires into the improvements of fcience 
fince the time of Bacon; and details, at fome length, the ex- 
tenfive analyfis of knowledge delivered by this penetrating au- 
thor, Jn examining the improvements, we find much illibe- 
rality in the laiguage, and many defects in our author’s infor- 
mation. Indeed we are too much difgufted with this letter to 
enlarge on it. He praifes and cenfures Gibbon with fome 
juftice ; and at laft obferves, 

‘Let him revife his Hiftory, and it will ftand among the 
very firft in the world. Above all things let him be lefs a geo 
grapher, and more achronologer. Geography and chrendloy 
have well been called the two eyes of hiftory; but he has ex} 
tinguifhed the latter, as hoping the other would thine more 
brightly.’ | 

In his Remarks on the Epiftolary Style, his enumeration of 
the diftinguithed authors is not corre€t. There are other /2¢: 
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of letters, and to fome of thefe he is more obliged than he 
chufes to acknowlege. | 


The forty-firft Letter is on Imitation, Mr. Heron {peaks 
boldly, and we cannot avoid refpecting a man who does fo, 
when he is not illiberal ; he openly declares, that to encourage 
Tmitation is to check genius. We believe it, aad agree with 
him in’ many of his remarks in this Letter ; but he debafes the 
fubject and himfelf, by language which difgraces a gentleman, 
He has injured the. effects of the following Letter alfo, by 
‘an improper difplay of political opinions, and the virulence of 
his\cenfure ; yet, on the whole, we think it the moft able and 
animated one in the prefent volume. It begins with vindicat- 
ing Hume from the cenfures of Gray. 


‘T grant you that Mr. Gray’s cenfure of David. Hume is the 
mott exceptionable. part of his letters; but it is very vindicable, 
being written in confidence to a friend; and with no intention 
that the public fhould fee it. His trite application of the re- 
mark, that muddy rivers feem deep, fhews that it was written 
in’ aftunlucky moment, when thought is abfent; and perhaps 
in the flufter of evening wine: which laft is indeed the only 
apology that can be made for the remainder of the ftricture, 
No, writer.can be more clear and manly than Hume; I mean 
as to his Jenfe.; nay, what is wonderful, his ftyle is always eafily 
intelligible, though full of folecifms and every fpecies of bar- 
barity ; “his gaiety is always that of an innocent and truly wife 
man. His Fifory of England, nay his Effays, difplay talents 
very farfuperior to any that Gray hath ever fhewn. Mr. Hume 
might have ruled a ftate: Gray’s utmoft views would only have 
tuled-a college. Hume’s reputation in France was only the 
echo of his’fame in England. Mr. Gray fhewed himfelf lefs 
than a child when he called Hume one. Such mad calumnies 
recoil upon their.author’s judgment, and crufl it to nothing. 
Yet all this cenfure lights upon the editor ; for Gray would 
have called upon mountains to cover his fhame, if he had feen 
his name publicly branded with throwing dirt from Billingfgate 
upon a cotemporary lord of fame, becaufe his envy faw that hg 
was richer dreft, and of far higher rank than himfelf.’ 


The remarks: on Hyme’s Hiftory, and the tendency of his 
other works, are in general juft; and the conclufion is finifhed 
with admirable force and energy. 


_ + Befides, my friend, the confolations of human life are by 
ho means too numerous, Religion is one of the chief of thefe 
confolations to thoufands of people ; and among thefe to many 
poffeft of qualities fuperior to genius, knowledge, or philofo- 
phy; qualities that conftitute the good, the firft order of fo- 
ciety. Shall 1, with rath and facrilegious hand, barft open the 
temple of their happinefs, and fteal away the palladium of their 
peace? Forbid it humanity ! forbid it even philofophy ! krng 
er 
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¢ hilofophy that is not benevolent is falfe and deftroétive: It is 
impoflible for man to know the truth: but itis of no-import- 
ance whether his felicity be founded on truth, or on delufion.” » 

The next fubjet is on the Caufes of Taffo’s Madnefs, taker 
from Manfo’s Life of the Italia Poet. It is fyftematically 
defcribed ; but Taffo’s own account, in his letters; is the moft 
curious part’: he was certainly middj** ratione modoque.’ Mr. 


‘Herén’s reflections aré worth tran fcribing. 


¢ The high things, which Manfo heard, doubelets brigitiated 
from ‘Taflo’s warm attachment-to the ‘Platonic philofophy; that 
fublime tiffue of dreams and vifions. I. would’ 'rémark,’ upor 


the whole fubject, of this letters ;thas it is a. woeful pi dbs of the 


weakne({s.of the moft: exalted mind, when it Jays:the teimupon 
the neck of imagination,,. Ajman ‘of genius cannot°take too 
snuch care to prevent his fupernatural fancy. from affyming any 
power.over common life. “The effect of imagination upon the 
mind.is.like. that of lime upon a fruit-tree: 4 hdtle buried:at 
the root, will, make it heels and flourifhih gs! but:tco inuch 
will totally deftroy ite. vfisups 
The fortysfourth: Letter 4 Ss “on ‘Literary For deep ; But the 
author takes ‘no ‘notice of that fpecies of ‘it which’ confi fts in 
pubkithiig: under borrowed hamts.’” Bar’ we’ beliéve it to'be as 
innocent as the afcribing’ modern produ&ions to an ancient 
‘author ; ‘and we have fully’ examined the fi abject, in ournrevicy 
“of Chatterton’ s productions, aftribed to Rowley - Mg, Heron 
agrees, with “us inthis opinion. 

He. then, confiders which of, the Roman authors.were neally 
originals. | In his. opinion; Plautus has fome prétenfions to’ this 
quality::, Lucretius isin the middie rank between .an original 
and an imitator: Horace Js a. copyitt, ‘except mm his! fatirés'and 
epiftles; and this ‘ Sabjne puppy’ of the two hundred: and 
thirtieth page, is in the ues hundred and nimétieth f an ori- 
ginal, and, exquifite.writer:? OQvid-is an-original ii his! Fafti 
and. Metamorphofes, |two-works of inferior value z: and Celfus, 
the moft fervile.of copyitts, isifaid to deferve the) fame titles 
Phedrus, Juvenal,, Perfins, Lucan, Pliny, Boethins)and above 
all, ‘ vehut inter-ignes Luna minores,’ Tacitus, are accounted 
originals. On, the, whole, thefe,decifions ate jufb: Celfus, 
Pliny, and Lucan, are the only flagrant .exceptions; and 
thefe' were ‘owing. probably to his not underftanding’ the fub- 
jects of the two former authors, and not having read the laff. 
At is not the, firf,inftance, in which Mr. Heron has’ decided 
on the. merits of an author, with which it is peptty certain he 
is little acquainted, 

The forty-fixth Letter contains fome very jnt ppt on 
the Diftinétion between Reading and Learning, and; the Im- 
propriety of calling a Man, who has only read much, with- 
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out: Refleftion, learned.—The. next Letter is intended as a 
fupplement to the former analyfisiof frience from Bacon. 
contains .fome additionah temarks on moral -philofophy, and 
focia . {cience, ms 
The forty-eighth Letter is on Taffo’s Language, and con- 
tains a good apology, for fome of his too figurative expreflions 
in the Gierufalemme Jiberata, 
The forty-ninth Letter.is an, Examination of Addifon’s Cri- 
ticifms ; and; as Mr. Heron has often fpoken in the moft dif- 


refpectful ftyle of this author’s decifions, we shall feleé&t a {pe- 
cimen of his remarks. 


* Spect. No. 5. Addifonhath'given more proofs than one of 
his very flight acquaintance with the Italian language. Armida 
is, in the opera of Rinaldo, calléd an Amazonian enchantrefs, 
or more properly an enchanting Amazon (taking enchanting 
in rather an uncommon acceptation), not from her being of the 
nation of the Amazons, as Addifon ftrangely mifunderftands 
it; but from her being an enchantrefs and virago. The remark 
on the Chriftian magician: is equally abfurd. The: magician 
doth not deal with the devil, as Addifon' mifreprefents it much 
in the {pirit of an old woman, but with, angels, the demons of 
Platonifm ; who were thought the fervants of. good,men, and 
‘none but the good. Before. fuch critic¢ifms no work can ftand. 
The critic totally mifreprefents the meaning, and then writes 
criticifms upon his own mifreprefentations. The noted attack 
on Taffo, which follows thefe odd blunders, is difmiffed ii pity 
and filent contempt. Taffo it innocent of the charge, and muft 
be honourably acquitted. The Englith of Mr. Addifon’s vio- 
lent» hatred: of"the opera is, that he wrote for the Englith 
theatre, and was mortified to fee it negleéted for the Italian.’ 

The other hypercriticifms are, as ufual, a ftrange mixture 
of petulance and good fenfe ; of ‘a decifive manner, and in- 
correct reafoning. if * 

The following Letter, fent-with the Confeffions of Rouffeau, 
only contains a‘parallel between him and Cardan.- They were 
both their own biographers; both egotifts ; and‘ both,’ fome- 
times, fublime.— The fifty-firft Letter contains fome of Sadi’s 
apologues; tranilgted from the French. ‘They areof unequal 
merit: none of them deferve to be very particularly diftin- 
guifhed. } 

The fifty-fecond Letter contains fome farther Remarks on 
Taffo. They relate to the condué of the pcet; for his lan- 
guage had been already confidered. We cannot follow the. 
critic in this path; but hall fele& a paflage, which feems to 
deferve attention. | 


¢ With regard to the faulty characters in the Gerufalemme, 
T think that there are far too many female warriors in it. We 
are 
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are obliged to Virgil for the firit perfonage of this fort; the 
very fenfe of Homer admitted no fueh dreams. “Dacier hath 
well obferved that a circumftance that is pofitive fact in real 
life, might yet be much too improbable for poetry. We know 
from hiftory that Vermina, the daughter of Syphax;.was in 
the field fighting in affiftance of Hannibal, when)he) received 
his laft defeat from Scipio; a circumftance, which, being fo 
recent, probably fuggeited Camilla to Virgil. We know from 
hiftory the martial {pirit of Bonduca, of many Scandinavian 
ladies, and the like; yet all ‘thefe will not vindicate the ad 
miffion of female warriors into po¢gtry, where the grand truth 
of nature is the object, not the paltry truth’ of faét. Taffo hath, 
however, a-vety ftrong apology to offer for his fometimes mak- 
ing the word warrior cf the feminine gender, and that js the 
coincidence of his ftory with the times and manners of ¢hivalry : 
times and manners which prefented fo many inftances of this 
folecifm in coftame, as alimoit to elevate truth of fa into truth 
of nature.’ ; 

The remarks in this Letter, 
and judgment. : 

The next fubje& is Literary Hyprocrify, or rather the af- 
fefted modefty which fears, or would be thought afraid, to 
decide, Our author laments the lofs of the ‘ confidentia fui,” 
which he thinks is unknown. It may perhaps be one of -his. 
merits, that he has endeavoured to recall. it. While thefe 
Letters remain, this quality cannot be forgotten. The follow- 
ing is a picture from nature, , 

« A yet more glaring literary hypocrify is that by which.an 
ignorant man aflumes ‘the garb of {cience; as the worft hypo- 
crify in the moral world is that by which a vicious man affumes 
the mak of religion. In the latter, a hypocrite may often be 
difeovered by pushing his fimulation too far; and in the like 
manner a literary impoftor is apt, not to difplay too much learn- 
ing, for he hath got none; but, to ufe-the character of a 
Jearned man in the extreme. He fhakes his head at. the moft 
trivial queition, and, with many hems and ha’s, fays it is a dif- 
ficult point, a-very difficult point indeed, and would require 
yery mature examination. When,any, perfon prefent fays the 

oint is very eafy, takes it in hand, and folves it tothe fatif- 
faflion of every’ body, the hypocrite of Jearning fhakes. his 
head, fays that folution is trivial; and perhaps is polite enough 
to hint that it equals the underftanding of the audience ; but 
that he, upon proper occafion, and to a learned company, could 
have given a much more profound account of the matter.’ 

The fifty-fourth Letter is on falfe Fame, and the Difficulty 
of acquiring folid Reputation. © There is fome merit in this 
Letter ; and we may fafely truft the diGates of an author, whe 
has fhifted his fhape fo often, with this view. 

The following Letter is on the Charaéter, the Language’ 
and the particular Beauties of Taffo’s * Jerufalem delivered ,; 

; and 


frequently difplay both. tafte 
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and concludes a. ctiticifm on this-poem, which though’ genes 
sally too favowable, is, on the whole, very valuable-—The 
next fabjec&t is the Degrees of Scientific/Rame. » We believe 
the, ftiences are arranged according to general opinion, but by 
no aeans correctly.* ‘The inventor of the forty-feventh Pro- 
pofition of the firft-book of Euclid; deferves more’ of mankind 
than‘all’ the epic writers'who have ever flourifhed; yet epic 
poetiy is'in the firft, and ‘peometry the laft part of the f{cale. 
The laft'Letter is od Criticifm and Critics, in which we 
fhail not follow Mr, Heron, becaufe he again defcends to ri- 
baldty and-impertinence. , It is furprifing,.that.an author.whe 
poffeffes fome fair pretenfions to fame, fheuld, dehafe theov: wath 
{uch 2 contemptible alloys. ij: «>. : 
We have. freely followed: our suthiory and isvpaitially’ hwande 
ed him his due praifes and cenfore. “ Wevthall not, thérefore, 
give any. general charaQer’ of Wis work ,“-for its‘meérits aid its 
faults are fo-nicely blended, that it would delay us” too lon'é 
again to-rewjew' them : -but wemuft add 2 word” or two at part- 
ing.—At firft fight of the book, we were firuck’ with a great 
fiinilatity between it andtehd ‘T hirty Letters of ‘Mr. Jackfon ; 2 
each feemed'to-Have‘left the beaten tracks foy the more retired 
fhades. of feience ~ each’ has iHaftrated ‘Shakfpeare, and én- 
deavoured to draw fome valwable ‘author from obfcurity. In 
the progrefs of our perufal, this’fimilarity was moré ftriking ; 
and we found many paflagesfo much alike, that wé aay not 
be ignorant of their Ource. But trere the pabtiet’ 25 Mr: 
Heron canvot contend with Mr. Jackfor i in ingeAly, in pro- 
priety, or decortm: “We differed, in one inftance, from the 
latter; but-we Continued’ to read and to efteem him; we fome- 
times admire the talents of the former, buku qe with to re- 
member him ng more, " 
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Obferwations on the Difeafes incident to Seamen.. By Gilbert 
Blane, M.D. F, R. S80. 96s. Murray. | 

T muf be pleafing to humanity, to fee war defpoiled of 
fome of ‘its horrors, and that ‘the advantages arifing from 
navigation are not purchafed by the health of a hardy, la- 
borious, and ufeful race. Captain Cook carried his fhips from 
arétic to antapGtic regions with fo little lofs, that, he feemed,al- 
moft under the protection of a preferving providence, to teach 
mankind how much may be attained by a careful. attention to 
the. means in their power. ‘The hurry attendant on the equip- 
ing a numerous fleet, the fervices in which they are engaged 
during a war, and the very different arrangement neceflary in 
a, fhip of force, will, in a great degree, prevent the fuccefs- 
ful “plans from being followed with any very minute exactnefs.. 
Yet 
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Yet great attention feems to have'been paid in every departs 
ment; and, after the crews had been for fome time together, 
after old infe&tions had been crufhed, or worn ont, the fleet 
in the Weft Indies feems to have enjoyed an unéxampled ‘ftate 
of good health. After it had refitted at New York,’ in 1782, 
a fquadron under lord Hood kept at fea, ina high latitude, 
near twelve weeks, without any appearance of feurvy. Com- 
manders have indeed been lately more attentive to this part of 
their duty ; and, though marine difcipline is faid to be on 
the decline, the management of the feamen in this refpeé is 
much improved ; and, through the whole hiftory, we find the 
beft regulated {hips the moft healthy. ‘More care is now taken 
of the clothes and births ; provifions are betterprepared, an- 
tifcorbutic diet more freely intermixed with falted meat; and 
the firft approaches of difeafe more carefully guarded againf. » 
We do not find any thing very new in this work; but man 
important improvements are brought together, delivered under 
the fanction of an able and intelligent author, and ‘enforced, 
through his reprefentations, by the orders of the admiralty, 
It is our duty to obferve, that the regulations propofed in his 
memorials were not unknown or uncommon if the fleet; 
many commanders had obferved and enjoined them ; but it re« 
fieéts no little credit on Dr. Blane, that he has rendered them 
more general, and eftablifhed them by. the higheft authority. 


The firft part of this work is hiftorical:.it isa clear, exaty. - 


and unvarnifhed relation of faéts, frequently illuftrated 

ufeful tables. We cannot give any régular analyfis, but thall 
fubjoin an abftract of fome triking particulars. In the early 
periods of the war, the fleet was very fickly, but lefs unhealthy 
than the French fleet, where difcipline is lefs regarded. In 
the progrefs, each fleet grew more healthy, for which one 
caufe may be afligned, viz. familiarity with contagion, In 
the French fhips, for inftance, taken in 1782, the dirt was fo 
offenfive, as to produce a contagious fever in, thofe men fent 
on board, while no fever was found among their.own:men : 
and, in our own fleet, different crews, when joined in. one 
fhip, though each were healthy before, foon ficken. Our aus 
thor feems to overlook this caufe, though the fa&s which have 
been mentioned are taken from him ; he attributes it to the men 
knowing each other, and their conttnindés better; to fuperior 
difcipline ; to the infection, brought by prefled men, having 
been exhaufted. Somewhat may be, perhaps, allowed to each 
of thefe caufes, though very little; yet the great and con- 
tinued health of the crew of the Formidable may, in ‘fome 
degree, be attributed to them. The chief diforders in the. 
early part of a war, are fevers; thefe difappear in the tropical 
glimates, and become fluxes; im low latitudes, fevers lofe 


much 
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much.of their virulence, and foon ceafe, In the progrefs of 
the cruife, the {curvy begins to appear; at firftit is only de- 
tected by fpreading ulcers, in confequence of accidental 
wounds; afterwards it appears in its own peculiar form. We 
find it, in our laft war, lefs frequent and lefs violent than in 
any former one. ‘The native vegetable acids cured it com- 
pletely, even at fea; the malt flopped its progrefs, if taken 

in the early flages ; and wine and melafies contributed, in 2 

great degree, to prevent its appearance. Jt was found to be 

of the greateft confequence to watch its firft fymptoms. We 

allow it to be-‘ unphilofophical’ to deny that the fcurvy is 

contagious ; but we do not think that our author.has fufficient 

reafons even to raife a {ufpicion that it is fo, 


. © There was a confiderable increafe of fcurvy in May, 1782, 
compared with the former months of this campaign ; but very 
inconfiderable, compared with what had occurred in cruifes of 
the fame length in former years. The laf divifion of the 
fieet had been at fea feven weeks all but one day when it ar- 
rived at Port Royal, and though the fcurvy had appeared in 
feveral of the fhips, it did not prevail in any of them to a 
great degree, except in the Nonfuch. Out of fourteen deaths 
which happened in the whole fleet from this difeafe, in May, 
feven of them were in this fhip, and feveral were fent from her 
to the hofpital in the laft and moft-defperate itate of it. Bur, 
upon the whole, the cafes of the true fea feurvy in the fleet in 
general were few and flight, and a great many of thofe given 
jn the reports under the head of fcurvy, were cutaneous erup- 
tions or ulcers, not properly to be claffed with it. 

‘ The cruife in the preceding year to windward of Marti- 
nico, may be compared with that in May of this year; for the 
fleets in both cafes had been at fea about the fame length of 
time. But the comparifon is very greatly in favour of the 
latter, which is moft probably to be imputed to the plentiful 
fupply of melaffes, wine, four krout, and effence of malt. 
But no adequate reafon that 1 could difcover can be affigned for 
the*prevalence of it in the Nonfuch, to a degree fo much more 
violent’‘than in the other thips; and it was here farther re- 
markable, that it attacked every defcription of men indifcri- 
minately ; for I was affyred by the officers and by the furgeon, 
that not only the helplefs and difpirited land{man was affeéted, 
but old feamen who had never before fuffered from it on the 
longeft cruiies,.. 1 have been led by this, and fome other facts, 
to fufpect that there may be fomething contagious in this 
difeafe. _ 

The only other fact, afterwards adduced is, that the feurvy 
once fpread from the naval hofpital at Portfmouth, to the ad- 
jacent country ; but this has been often combated. 

_ It appears, from the comparative returns, that the Weft 
Ingia fleet was more healthy than that which cruifed in the 
ell J I chan- 




















Biane’s Obfervatians on the Difeafes incidelt fo Seanten. 2g 
channel ; this is eafily explained, when we recolle& that the 
home fleet was conftantly recruited by prefling, and that the 
preffed men were often landfmen. ‘Another fac, feemingly 
more extraordinary, is, that frigates are more healthy than 
hips of the line. 

‘ From the account of the thf€e frigates at the bottom of 
the. lift.in the table, it appears how. much more healthy they 
are than fhips of the line. The total complements of the three 
is exactly equal to that of one feventy-four gun fhip; but their 
whole ficknefs and mortality is lefs than that of any one fhip 
of the line of that clafs, although the Triton was uncommonly 
fickly for a frigate. ; 

‘ There feem to be feveral caufes for the fuperior degree of 
health ufually enjoyed by this {maller clafs of ihips. ‘There is 
lefs chance of mixtures of men in frigates, as their complement is 
{maller: it is more eafy for the captain and officers to keep an 
eye over a few. men than a great. number; for in a great thip 
there are generally men, who, concealing themfelves in the 
moft retired parts, no one takes cognizance of them, and they 
deftroy themielves, and infe& others, by their lazinefs and 
filth. In the next place, there is a greater proportion of vo- 
lunteers and real feamen in frigates, and more landfmen and 
preffed men in fhips of the line; the former being more in re« 
queft, on account of the greater chance of prize-money, 
Laftly, a fmall fhip is more eafily ventilated, and the mafs of 
foul air iffuing from the hold, from the victuals, water, -and 
other ftores, as well as the effluvia exhaling from the men’s 
bodies, is lefs than in a large fhip.’ 


The month of April, 1782, diftinguifhed for the mof 
glorious victory ‘perhaps ever gained, becaufe the forces were 
more than ufually equal, is alfo diftinguifhed for the fuperior 
health of the fleet. .The mortality on board, exclufive of 
wounds, was only 1 in 862. It was more healthy than any 
of the preceding twenty-three months, or any future month, 
tall the fleet reached America. “Fhdependent of not having 
been lately expofed to the land air, in watering parties, and 
the great fupply of antifcorbutics received from England, 


* Might not this extraordinary degree of health have alfo 
been owing, in part, to the effects of fuccefs upon the fpirits 
of the men? It is related, that when the fleet under admiral 
Matthews was off Toulon, in daily expectation for fome time 
of engaging the combined fleet of France and Spain, there was 
a general ftop put to the progrefs of difeafe, particularly of the 
fcurvy, from the inuence of that generous flow of fpirits, with 
which the profpect of battle infpires:Britifh feamen. But if the 
mere expectation and ardour of a battle, without any happy 
event, could have fuch a fenfible effect, what muft have been 
the effect of the exultation of victory, a victory in which th. 


naval glory of our country was revived and retrievgd, after 
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30 6©=—- Blate’’s OL fervations onthe Difeafes incident to Seamer, 
feries of misfortunes and difgtaces, which had well nigh extine 
guifhed' the national pride in every department of fervice. The 
ain and honeft, though unthinking feaman, is not lefs affected 
this than; the more enlightened lover of his country.. Even 
the invalids at the hofpital demonftrated their joy, upon hear- 
ing of this victory, by hoifting threds of coloured cloth on their 
crutches. tad + 
~ © J¢ would appear, that there is fomething in fituations of 
exertion and danger, which infufes a fort of preternatural vi- 
gour. When the mind is interefted and agitated by aétive and 
generous affections, the body forgets its wants and feelings, 
and is capable of a degree of labour and exertion, which it 
could not undergo in cold blood, The quantity of mufcular 
action, employed in fighting at a great gun for a few hours, is 
perhaps more than what is commonly employed in a week in 
the ordinary courfe of life, and though performed in the midi 
of heat and fmoke, and generally with the want of food and 
drink, yet the powers of mature are not exhaufted nor over- 
ftrained ; and the future health of thofe who furvive unhurt by 
external violence, is fo far from being injured, that it is fomee 
times mended by this violent but falutary agitation.’ 


Another very effectual, but violent remedy for difeafes, 
was-the hurricane in Oétober, 1780. Every praétitioner on 
the iflands found its efficacy; the chronic fluxes in the hofpi- 
tals were cured or relieved by it; the phthifes were generally 
relieved, and fometimes cured. Every one had a keener ap- 
petite ;-and thofe on the verge of difeafe, who had looked 
thin and fallow, became frefh and plump. ‘The fleet was 
then at New York ; but the naval hofpitals were much lefs 
crouded after this dreadful convulfion of nature. 


¢ I have been able, fays our author, tocalculate the numbers 
of deaths from difeafe in this great fleet, both on board and at 
hofpitals, during the period of my own fervice, which was 

three years and three months, and they amounted to 3200, 
independent of thofe that were killed and died of wounds, 

© There died of difeafe in the fleet I belonged to, from 
July, 1780, to July, 1781, about one man in eight, inclads 
ing both thofe who died on board and at hofpitals. But the 
annual mortality in the Weft India fleet, during the laft year of 
the war, that is, from March, 1732, to March, 1782, was 
hot quite one in twenty. This difference was partly owing to 
the general increafe of health in fleets as a war advances, 

artly to fome improvements in victualling, and partly to 

108 accommodations as well as regulations in what related to 
the care of the fick. : 

- € Though the mortality in fleets in the Weft Indies is, upon 
the whole, greater than in Europe, yet it has fo happened, 
that, in the late war, the fleet at home has, at particular pe- 
tiods, been confiderably more fickly than that in the Weft 
Indies was at any on¢ time. I was informed by Dr. Lind, that 

. when 











Blane Obfercations on the Difeafes-inctden]  Seanch, 31 
when the“grand fleet arrived atPortimouth, in ‘November, 
4779, a-tenth part of all the men were. fent to the hofpitalo® It 
appears, that in..the years 1780. and. 1781, :a period at-which 
the fleet in the Weft: ladies was mof fickly, the medjum ‘of the 
numbers on the fick lilt was one. in fifteen, and nrany.of thefe 
were very flight complaints; whereas, in the fleet alluded to 
in England, the difeafes were moltly fevers, and fo ill as a¢tually 
to be fent to the hofpital: It appears Tikewife that there’ was 
the greatelt‘proportion of ‘fick in‘our fleet when it was on the 
coat of America, in September,’ #780. This difference is 
owing to the greater prevalence of the fhip fever and of the 
{curvy in a coldthan in a hotclimate.’ 


Added t6' 3206, who died of difeafe, 648 were killed in 
battle, and 500’ died of wounds ; in the whole, 4348, inde- 
pendently of thofe who fell in aétion in fingle fhips.” Dr. 
Blane quotes a paffage from Arrian, in which we are told that 
in Alexander’s expedition a- greater number died of difeafe 
than in battle, | 

The Second Part is on the Caufe of Sicknefs in Fleets, 
and the Means of preventing it. ‘This is a valuable collec- 
tion of the beft methods hitherto ‘known of preferving the 
health of feamen, and we would ftrenuoufly recommend it to 
the attention of every commander. Even the beft informed 
will probably find fome valuable hints in it, It may be prd- 
per to preferve the following fhort obfervation : , 


‘ It is difficult to afcertain how far the influence of vapours 
from woods and marfhes extend; but there is reafon-to think 
that it is to a very fmall diftance. When the fhips watered ac 
Rock Fort, they found that if they anchored clofe to:the fhore, 
fo as to {mell the land air; the health of the men was affeéted 
but upon removing two cables length, no inconvenience was 
perceived. I was informed of the following fact, in proof of 
the fame, by the medical gentlemen who attended the army in 
Jamaica. The garrifon of Fort Augufta, which ftands very 
near fome marfhes, to which it is to leeward when the land 
wind blows, was yet remarkably healthy; but it became: at 
one time extremely fickly upon the breaking in of the fea in 
confequence of a high tide, whereby the water which was re- 
tained in the hollows of the fort produced 2 putrid moifture in 
the foil, exhaling a vapour offenfive to the {mell, and with alt 
the noxious effects upon health commonly arifing from the 
effluvia of marfhes.’ 


The Third Part contains the Defcription and Treatment of 
Difeafes moft frequently occurring in Fleets, in hot Climates. 
The firft difeafe is the fhip fever, now well known. The 
defcription of the febrile delirium is animated and correét. 
There is one remark which we did not recollect; but an ob- 
fervation to the fame purpofe occurs in CeNus, copted~ from 
Hippocrates, and it is ¢andidly mentioned in the note, 


6 ‘ Qui. 
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$2  Blane’s Obfervations on the Difea/es incident io Seamer. 
“ Quibus caufa doloris, neque /enfus ejus eft, his: mens lax 
bore.’ The ufwal irritations to difcharge the’ excrementitious 
fubftances are not, in. febrile delirium, referred to’ their ’pro- 

per origin, but occafion general uneafinefs, and often an exd- 

cerbation of the delirium. If patients, in this fituation, aré 
reminded of the probable neceflity, they foon perceive it, 

and, after the proper difchatge, are much more quiet. When 
opium is necefiary in the fhip fever, Dr. Blane recommends 
adding to it a {mall proportion of camphor, and half a grain 

of emetic tartar; but he thinks the medicine is much more 

effetual when joined with fome neutral: in that fituation, he 

chofe the fpiritus mindereri, and fometimes nitre. We have 

ftated this remark, becaufe our author thinks it-new;s but in 

shis way we have frequently employed it with fuccefs, with- 

out fofpecting that we had made any difcovery. He does not 

recommend the Peruvian bark indifcriminately, but with 

antimony, or fome neutral, after having evacuated the in- 

teftines. - This is found and judicious advices 

The next difeafes are the bilious, remitting, and yellow fe. 
vers; but the treatment affords little remarkable. In the vo- 
miting attendant on the Iatter, the infufion of chamomile 
flowers is faid to be fometimes ufeful ; but it is well known 
to be an obftinate, and often an unconquerable fymptom. 

Dr. Blane gives alfo his obfervations in favour of the fuc-— 
cefs of flowers of zinc and white vitriol in intermittents. On 
the fubject of fluxes and fcurvy, we meet with little that 
ought to detain us. In the latter, we are informed that the 
fimaruba, te be fuccefsful, fhould be given in a weak de- 
coction. 

The volume concludes with fome account of the wounds 
received in battle, on the 12th of April, 1782. In that 
action 266 were killed, and 88 died of their wounds; 16 of 
thefe died of the locked jaw, and 3 only recovered from the 
difeafe. One of thefe ufed opium as ufual; but was much 
relieved by the warm bath. Another took large quantities of 
bark and opium; but the moft fenfible benefit arofe from a 
cataplafm of twelve ounces of opium beat into that form, with 
the tiné&t. Thebaic. and applied to the cheek. The third was 
relieved by opium, camphor, the warm bath, and mercurial 
friction. The moft active and vigorous application was cer- 
tainly that of the opiate cataplafm ; the reft prefent nothing 
new. Mr. Alanfon’s method of amputating is faid to have 
an{wered very well ; and Dr. Blane recommends fome fimple 
tourniquets to be always in readinefs, during action, to prevent 
hemorrhages, which fometimes. prove fatal. before the man 
can be carried to the cockpit. 


A Dif- 
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A Difcourfe on Education, and on the Plans purfued in Charity 
Schools, By §. Parr, LL.D.- 4to. 25. 6d. Cadell. 


D?: Parr’s defign in this Difcourfe will be beft underftood 


from that part of his Preface, in which he explains it. 


‘ This Difcourfe was preached before a very refpectable au- 
dience ;..and it is now fubmitted ‘to the candour of the public, 
at the requeft of fome perfons, the fincerity of whofe appro- 
bation I cannot diftruft, and with the authority of whofe judg- 
ment I ought not to trifle. I intend it, in fome meafure, as a 
fequel to a fermon which I publifhed in 1780, at the defire of 
the late Mr. Thurlow. In that fermon, { entered into a full 
and elaborate vindication of the general principles on which 
charity-fchools are fupported. But upon the prefent occafion, 
1 have ftudioufly prefervedy a plainer ftyle: I have chiefly at- 
tended to the practical part of the fubje&t: I have enlarged 
more copioufly upon the beft methods of religious education 
for all young perfons; and, wich a very few exceptions, I pro- 
fefs only to deliver fuch common and ufeful obfervations, as 
are adapted to the apprehenfion of common and well-difpofed 
readers.’ 


Although the attention of the writer be chiefly directed to 
the practical part of his fubjet, yet he never fhrinks from the 
difcuffion of f{peculative points, when particular affertions are 
to be fupported by the inveftigation of general principles ; or 
where the utility of practical rules is to be evinced by the 
theory on which they reft. 

The difcourfe opens with fome preliminary obfervations on 
proverbial writings, confidered as the vehicles of religious and 
moral inftru€tton. Of this 'fpecies of exordium the writer con- 
feffes, that it is not neceflarily connected with his fubjeét. 


‘ It will, perhaps, be faid, that obfervations of this kind 
may be affixed to any paflage in any part of the book. I allow 
the fa&t ; but am able to blunt the edge of every objection which 
may be drawn from it; for, in the firit place, it is certainly 
right, in fome form or other, to explain, in the ears of a 
Chriftian congregation, the general character of proverbial writ- 
ings: fecondly, no form can be more proper than to make fuch 
explanation an appendage to fome particular precepts; and, 
finally, no precept can be more interefling to us than that which 
zs delivered in the text, whether we confider ourfelves as the 
profefiors of a pure religion, or the members of a civilized 
community.’ 

But furely no defence is neceflary. Phlegmatic, indeed, 
muft that critic be, who, however averfe to digreflion, does not 
think the ufe of it, in the prefent inftance, fufficiently war- 
ranted by our author’s obfervations. 


Vou. LXI, Jan. 1786. D Dr. 
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44 Dr. Parr’s Difcourfe on Education. 

Dr: Parr now. examines the opinions of Mandeville and 
Rouffeau, two writers who, though arguing from principles 
diametrically oppofite, have advanced to conclufions nearly 
fimilar, and equally dangerous and paradoxical. To the 
churlith mifanthropy of the former, and the fallacious refine- 
‘ments of fentimental enthufiafm, which enliven the writings 
of the latter, Dr. Parr oppofes the venerable authority of an- 
‘tiquity ; and what he juftly efteems fuperior to every other 
teft, the plain and irrefiftible evidence of reafon. He con- 
demns the fafhionable arrogance of thofe who boaft of new and 
important difcoveries peculiar to the prefent times ; and he par- 
ticularly afferts, that the general principles of ethics have 
been eftablithed on fure foundations. And hence the general 
principles of education, he contends, are the fame, or nearly 
the fame in all ages, and all times. 


‘ They are fixed unalterably in the natural and moral contti- 
tution of man. They are of the fame kind in the fierce Afri- 
can, in the fluggifh Greenlander, aad in the more enlightened 
and polifhed inhabitants of the temperate zone. ‘They are to 
be found in our affetions and paffions, fome of which muft be 
controuled, and fome cherifhéd, in every ftate of manners, and 
under every form of fociety.—From the right apprehenfion of 
them, we difcover ‘* the way in which a child ought to go,” 
and by the right ufe of them ‘* when he is young,” we fhall 
qualify him, ** when old,” for not departing from it.’ 

In the fubfequent part of the difcourfe, Dr. Parr undertakes 
to prove the truth of the affertion, ‘ that children will gene- 
rally not depart from the way in which they have been brought 
up ;’ he then mentions ‘ fome of the inftances in which the 
greateft care is neceflary to educate them virtuoufly ;’? and 
laftly, delivers his opinion on the general principle of charity- 
{chools, and on the particular plan which is purfued in that 
of Norwich. 

In treating of the firft head, the learned writer wifhes not 
to make an exact balance of the good and evil difpofitions 
which are faid to be implanted in the human heart. He thinks 
it fufficient to aflume the exiftence of both, and to fhew the 
increafing force which each receives from habitual indulgence. 
On this topic he purfues a train of argument equally juft and 
fatisfaftory. From analogy, and from fact, he reafons with 
the fame vigour of fentiment,' and fplendour of language. 
But we muft confine ourfelves to the following {pecimen. 


‘ Now the juftnefs of Solomon’s remark on the ufe of in- 
ftruftion may be thus elucidated. ‘The moral powers of men, 
peculiar as the province is where they a, and the effedts which 
they produce, are governed by laws analogous to thofe which 


pervade the intellectual and bodily confitution of our ee 
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Dr. Parr’s Difeourfe on Educatiok. 35 
By the induftrious hand, tafks in appearance the moft laborious 
are executed with furprifing facility. By underftandings which 


patient and intenfe ftudy has invigorated, the molt complex re- 
lations of ideas aré, in a moment, unravelled, and the moft 


extenfive train of argumentation is connected ‘with accuracy 


Thus, too, where perfons have been trained up in a conftant 
and fincere regard to their religious and focial duties, fenfibi- 
lity, in time, anticipates the fuggeftions of reafon, and paflion 
faintly refifts the dictates of conicience: the general courfe of 
life is almoft mechanically exaét, and the embarrafiments arifing 
from particular fituations are quickly furmounted: our beft vo- 
litions are formed without anxious ‘deliberation, and our beft 
deeds are performed without painful effort. At firft, perhaps, 
we were led to detached and feparate actions from the convic- 
tion that they were either proper, meritorious, or ufeful: but 
thefe ideas become afterwards blended in one bright aflemblage, 
which we do not attempt to diftinguifh, and with their united 
force, of which we are inftantaneoufly fenfible, they impel us 
to perform what practice has made eafy, and what "FéfleBtion, 
when we ftood in need of its guidance, had fhewn to be right. 

‘ Whatever fpeculative tenets we may have adopted upon the 
abftra&t fubjects of neceility and free-will, we muft perceive 
hoth in the moral defeéts and excellences ‘of men a degree of 
uniformity, of which, be the adventitious and concurrent caufea 
what they may, the force of habit alone will afford a clear and 
complete folution. Upon what occafions, we may alk, does 
virtue appear advanced to the moft exalted point of perfection, 
or vice funk into the moft hopelefs and abjeét ftate of degra- 
dation? Where the principle of conduct is determined not by 
deliberate reflection, but by fudden and almoft irrefiftible im- 
pulfe : where opportunity, whether for good or bad, is followed 
up by fuch aciions as are correfpondent to the prevailing bias 
of our opinions and inclinations : where the dread of punifh- 
ment is infufficient to deter, and the hope of reward is not ne- 
ceflary to encourage: where the flighteft temptation inftigates 
to the moit atrocious crimes, and the {malleft incentive incites 
to the moft meritorious deeds. Even the exceptions to the ge 
neral character of individuals are not inconfiftent with the ge- 
neral rules relating to the power of cuftom. For the unex- 
pected frailties we lament in the virtuous, and the partial exe 
cellencies we may find even in the vicious, may fometimes be 
traced up to fome éarly and habitual principles, Theie cone 
fiderations evince the urgent neceffity of teaching men to enter, 
as foon as poflible, on a “right courfe of aclion, of planting the 
firme barrier againft vices which it is fo difficult to abandon, 
and of giving timely affiflance to thofe virtues, in which it is 
fo delightful to perfevere, and from which it is fo eafy not to 
depart.’ 


Surely nothing. is better calculated to promote the caufe of 
virtue, than fuch a reprefentation of the facility which attends 
Dz the 











36 Dr. Parr’s Difcourfe on Edutation. 


the habitual cultivation of it; a reprefentation which depends 
not on the fanciful and unfupported affertions of an arbitrary 
dogmatift, but refts on the conftitution of human nature. 

Under the fecond head, the fubje& is confidered ‘more in 
detail. ‘The inftances in which the greateft care is neceffary 
to educate children virtuoufly, confiit, according to ovr au- 
thor, * in the. government of the paflions, in a fenfe of fhame, 
in a ftri€ét regard to truth, in habits of diligence, and in the 
love of God, intermixed with a rational and feeling rever- 
énce.’ On each of thefe he enlarges with that precifion which 
evinces an intimate knowledge of the heart of man, and with 
the honeit confidence of one who has fucceeded in reducing 
that knowledge to practice. 

In the fecond part of this Difcourfe the author enters into 
a defence of the principles of charity-fchools, combating every 
objection which has been urged againft them, and flating every 
advantage which can accrue from them, in the undaunted lan- 
guage of truth, and with the additional recommendations of 
natural, though nervous eloquence. Of this we have a more 
particular inftance in the mode in which the author fpeaks of 
the Norwich charity-{chool. In other hands thefe topics might 
have appeared in fome refpects inconfiftent with the dignity of 
the pulpit: under the direction of Dr. Parr they will not be 
deemed liableto fuch an objection. Nor are we at a lofs to 
account for ‘this fingularity : 7m agéer, fays the great father 
of Grecian criticifm *, de: diagovesy tv To1s apyors eget ; a rule 
which, though it-related originally to the ttyle of epic poetry, 
Dr. Parr has happily adhered to in the prefent inftance. 

Thus much may be obferved in general ; we muit, however, 
mention one part of this Difcourie, in which the pathetic ftyle 
is carried to a high degree of perfe@ion. After enlarging on 
the temper and genius of women, and enforcing the neceflity 
of extending to them the benefits of education, he confiders 
the melancholy prevalence of female proititution as the natural 
and deitructive produce of ignorance and idlenefs. ‘The plan 
of the Norwich {chool, -being admirably calculated to remedy 
this evil, leads our author to reflections, which he who can 
read without emotion, 1s fit for treafon, ftratagems, and {poils. 
We.are forry we have not room to infert them. 

‘ The notes, which are fubjoined, are fuch as the author 
deemed neceffary to explain his opinions, or to juftify his rea- 
foning. * They are taken, fays he, from writers whom I know 
to be familiar to every man of letters ; and they are placed at 
the end of the Difcourfe rather than at the bottom of ‘the 
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* Ariftot. Poetic. cap. 16. 
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Attempt to prove the Exiftence, Sc. of the Supreme Being. 47. 


+ page, left I thould give offence by an appearance of unmanly 
and oftentatious pedantry.’ 

To this account we will add nothing. To thofe who are 
already acquainted with our. author’s claffical reputation, it 
were needlefs to remark, that the quotations are apt and ele- 
gant ; while to thofe who are not, it were impertinent to ex- 
patiate farther ona Pw which their ftudies have not qua- 
lified them to reli 





An Attempt to prove the Exiftence and abfolute Perfection of the 
Jupreme unoriginated Being, in a demonftrative Manner. By 
Hugh Hamilton, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Armagh. 8vo. 35. 64. 
fewed. Robinfon,. 


N reading the title of this work we were at a lofs to guefs 
what the author might mean by proving the exiftence, &c. 
in a demonffrative manner. After undertaking, or attempting 
to prove any point, is there not fome redundancy in the idea 
of doing it in a demonftrative manuer ? For could it be proved 
in any other manner? Are not a proof and a demonftration, 
philofophic language, underftood to mean the fame thing? 
Having perufed the performance, we find ourfelves un- 
able to explain this part of the title: it ftill appears fuper- 
fluous, and not properly applicable to the preceding part. 
The author’s ule of arguments 4 prjori, in his demonftration, 
in preference to thofe @ poferiori, will not remove our ob- 
jection, becaufe he allows, that demoniftyation may be obtained 
by either method of reafoning, though he hath chofen the 
former, and that apparently on fuficient ground, Had we 
not found this little work worthy of more than common at- 
tention, we fhould not have noticed a {mall impropriety in the 
title-page. ‘Trivial faults are, however, more ftriking than 
cenfurable, when overbal! anced by merit. | 
The Attempt, &c. as the dean modeftly flyles it, is preceded 
by an Introduétion of confiderable length, containing a View 
of the Arguments that have been ufed for proving the Exifence 
fad Attributes of God, and the Reafons for propofing a new one. 

‘ Though the following argument may be eafily enough un* 
derilood without any preface or introduétion, yet there will es 
jome advantages in having firft read what is here delivered : 
will, [ hope, contribute to remove a prejudice that has ‘abe 
prevailed againft our endeavouring to prove the being and per- 
fections of God, otherwife than from the confideration of his 
works ; and the reader, being previoufly made acquainted with 
yhe nature of the following argument, and the reafons for now 
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offering it to the public, will be better qualified to judge of it, 
and perhaps be better difpofed to give it his attention.’ 

The author then giving a fhort explanation of the nature of 
the two forts of argument, viz. a priort and @ pofteriori, in 
the words of bifhop Law and Dr. S. Clarke, enters into de- 
tail on this fubject, making, by the way, fomie pertinent ftric- 
tures on the fallacious methods of reafoning adopted by the 
atheifts, particularly Spinoza, and adds, 

‘ Common fenfe, and, I may fay, experience, will always be. 
able to prevent men in general from falling into the abfurdities 
of downright atheifm, or from being perfuaded by any meta- 
phyfical fubtilties, that all things are fo carried on by a blind 
and fatal neceflity that no one event could poffibly have hap- 
pened otherwife than it has done. Atheitkical writers, there- 
fore, not being like to bring over many profelytes to their way 
of thinking, are not fo dangerous to, the cauie of religion and 
morality as thofe that are cailed feepticks. ‘Thefe are fuch as 
_admit that this world muft indeed have been the work of fome 
fuperior being, who is to be called God, and who had power 
and intelligence enough to do juft what we fee he has done; 
but at the jame time affert, that none of our arguments are 
{ufficient to produce a rational and firm belief of the perfeCtions 
of his natural and moral attributes, whereon we may found a 
fyftem of religious duties due to him as the moral governor of 
the world, who concerns himfelf in the happinefs of his crea- 
tures, and from whole goodnefs and power we might hope for 
protection in this life, or for happineis in a better life hereaf- 
ter. ‘Thefe writers would have us believe the exiftence of a 
God, or fuperior Being, merely as a fpeculative truth, not as 
one from which we might, with a reafonable certainty, draw 
any inferences that fhould inflaence our condu@t, or give us ei- 
ther hopes or fears ; and thus they propofe a fyitem which, for 
any ufeful purpofe, is no better than atheifm.’ 

Before going into a minute confideration of the method of 
reafoning on this fubject fnrhetically, or a priori, Dr, Hamil- 
ton thinks proper to take notice of the objections made by 
{ceptical writers to thofe arguments that are drawn 3 pofteriori, 
for proving the being and perfections of God. Mr. Hume, 
in his Effays, or Enquiry concerning the Human Under fanding, and 
in his pofthumous work, entitled, Dialogues Concerning natural 
Religion, having infifted much on the infuiiciency of analogical 
reafoning, has induced our author to examine his three objec- 
tions; all, he fays, that he has /erioufly urged in the latter of 
thefe works, For a refutation of the ‘ falfe and groundlefs 
cavils propofed in the Effays,’ the reader jis referred by the 
dean to Léland’s View of the Deiftical Writers, and to Beattie’s 
Efjay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, On the fabject 
of Mr. Hume, he concludes as follows. 7 
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‘ As it was proper on this occafion to thew how little weight 
there is in the obje€tions that have been made to the argument 
a pofferiori, which is applied to prove the exiitence, unity, and 
abfolute perfeétion of the fupreme Being, I thought I could not 
do better than to confider thefe objections as they have been 
ftated by Mr. Hume, who certainly did not’ want either incli- 
nation or ability-to fet them off tothe bef advantage. Heisa 
celebrated writer, and has been thought one of our moit for- 
midable opponents: it may, therefore, be fafhionable to read, 
and perhaps to admire, this work of his; efpecially as he is 
known to have fet a particular value upon it, by the provifion 
he made in his will for having it publithed after his deceafe, 
And though he has written moit part of this work in a manner 
between jeft and earneft, no doubt he expected it would have 
a ferious effect in promoting the caufe of infidelity and fcep- 
ticifm in which he had laboured fo long, For he has here openly 
inveighed againft revealed religion, under the title of vulgar 
and popular fuperitition, and endeavoured to remove the very 
foundation of natural religion by denying the probability of 
God’s moral attributes. | know not how ‘his admirers will be 
able:to reconcile that wifdom and gravity of character they 
afcribe to him, with his having employed his talents, even to 
the laft ftage of life, in triiling fo egregioufly and fo profeffedly 
on, what he acknowledges tobe, the moift important of all 
fubjects, natural theology and religion. In the character of 
Philo, he intended to éxhibit to us a learned and acute fceptical 
philofopher ; but his harangues are fo inconfiftent with each 
other, that he gives us only the idea of a carelefs young itudent, 
with a lively imagination, and an elegant flow of language 
declaiming in a college-hall on the wrong fide of a queltion.? ” 


He immediately fubjoins, 


‘ Many pious and ingenious perfons, though perfectly fatif- 
fied with the proofs for the exiftence and abfolute perfection of 
the fupreme Being, drawn from the works of the creation, have 
thought themfelves well employed in devifing arguments, drawn 
from other topics and confiderations, which might lead to the 
fame conclufion, and might prove it perhaps in a -ftill more 
forcible manner. Hence arofe another way of reafoning on 
this fubject, ufually called the argument a priori. The {cholattic 
terms a@ poferiori and a priori are ufed to denote the two me- 
thods of arguing, one trom the nature of effects to the nature 
of their caufe, the other from the nature of a caufe to the na- 
ture of its effets. The argument a priori, taken in this fenfe, 
cannot be applied to the prefent fubje&t ; for we cannot argue 
from any thing confidered as a caufe when we mean to prove 
the exiftence or the attributes of that Being who is the firft 
caufe of all things, ‘Therefore when we {peak of proving the 
‘being and attributes of God a prigris we muft underftand that 
term in a more comprehenfive fenfe, as it denates the common 
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fynthetic method of arguing, which is applicable to this as, 
well as to moit other fubjects. In this method we Jay down 
fome evident principles or axioms, and from thence deduce 
other truths that are more complex.’ 

The learned dean now proceeds to give an account of the 
arguments of the principal and lateft writers who have ufed, 
the fynthetic mode of reafoning on the exiftence and attributes. 
of the fupreme Being. The moft.celebrated of them are the 
productions of Mr. Locke, Dr. S. Clarke, Dr. Fiddes, and 
Mr. Wollafton. -* Thefe, fays Dr. Hamilton, were very 
learned men, and ‘no doubt were well acquainted with what 
preceding authors had written on the fame fubjeét, and would 
not fail to adogt from them fuch arguments as they thought 
moft for their purpofe. The reader will therefore be fuffici- 
ently informed of the nature of this method of reafoning, and 
the progrefs that has been made in it,.if I give him an ac- 
count of the arguments that each of thefe eminent writers has 
advanced on this fubje&.’ i 

The exhibition of thefe arguments is managed with perfpi- 
cuity, and, we believe, ‘with candour, and conveys fome va- 
luable metaphyfical hiftory ; but’ it would be unfatisfa&tory, 
if not abfurd, were we here to’ attempt an abridgement’ of 
what is already abridged. We muft, therefore, refer our 
readers to the performance itfelf, for moré adequate informa- 
tion. We fhall only obferve that, though the ingenious au- 
thor is not altogether fatisfied with what thefe celebrated men 
have advanced on. this fubje&, and fhews, that they were not 
equally confident of their firength in every part of their rea- 
fonings, it is hjs opinion, that their failure is mof vifible in 
the proofs they have undertaken of the unity of God. 

The dean concludes his Introdudétion with an account of his 
own argument ; for fome idea of which, our readers will be- 
gin to grow impatient. The paflage not being longs we fhall 
tranfcribe it. 


¢ As our argument is built chiefly on one principle, which I 
have laid down as an axiom, it is proper to fay fomewhat of it 
here, that the reader may more fully perceive its meaning. The 
axiom is this: ‘* Whatever 1s contingent, or might poflibly 
have been otherwife than it is, had fome efficient caufe which 
determined it to be what it is.”?. Or in other words: * if two 
different or contrary things were equally poffible, whichever of 
them took place, or came to pafs, 1t muit have done fo in con- 
fequence of fome efficient caufe which determined that it, and 
not the other, fhould take place.” The truth of this is fo evi- 
dent, that we cannot find any principle more evident by which 
we may prove it. It runs through our reafonings on many fub- 
jects, in which we fhould make little or no progrefs if we did 
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not afflume this as a felf-evident axiom, Whenever we perceive 
that a thing might have been otherwife than it is, we naturally 
enquire for the caufe which made it to be what it is. But when 
we are fenfible that a thing is neceffarily fuch as it is, we never 
enquire for the caufe that made it to be what it is, for we reckon 
it abfurd to afk why a thing is fo, when we fee there was no 
poflibility of its being.otherwife. This fhews that contingency 
implies, and that neceffity excludes, caufality. If it be faid 
that fome things are determined to be what they are by chance, 
I anfwer, that in this cafe chance is as real and efficient a caufe 
as any other: for it means a caufe which, in its operation, is 
not directed by defign to produce the particular effect it does, 
rather than fome other effect. Thus moft effects or events, 
brought about by human operations, are attended with fome 
unforefeen and undefigned circumftances, and thefe we afcribe 
to chance; meaning that they were produced, not without a 
caufe, but without a defign, So that chance is always oppofed 
to defign: and this feems to be the only fenfe in which the 
word chance can be ufed with any meaning ; except when it is 
ufed inftead of the word probability ; as when we fay, there is 
a great chance, or there is but little chance, that fuch an event 
will happen. 

¢ Moit of the following propofitions are demonftrated indi- 
rectly, that is, they are proved to be true, by thewing that an 
abfurdity or contradiction would follow from fuppofing them to 
be falfe. From the nature of the fubject they will admit only 
of a proof of this kind, which, though it is not fo pleafing to 
the mind, is, however, juft as valid as a direct demonftration.’ 


The treatife confifts of nine propofitions, with their demon- 
ftrations, corollaries, obfervations, or illuftrations. The de- 
monftrations are fimple, clear, and fome of them mathema- 
tically clofe and concife, all founded either on the above ax- 
iom, or on the proof of preceding propofitions, The au- 
thor has given us a contracted view of his propofitions under 
the article of contents, as follows. 


‘ There muft be fome one being, at leaft, who is unorigi- 
nated, and has exifted without a caufe, without a beginning, 
and cannot ceafe to exift.—There is nothing in the nature of 
this Being that could poflibly have been otherwife than it is.— 
He is impaflive.—Truths relating to his nature are as capable 
of ftri¢t demonftration as any other truths.—All the attributes 
he pofieffes are unlimited or perfect. —He exifts every where in 
the fame manner he does any where.—He is an individual fub- 
tance, without parts, every where identically the fame.—He is 
poffeifed of power and knowledge unlimited, and all other na- 
tural attributes that can be called abfolute perfections.——He is 
a maximum of exiftence.—But one unoriginated Being in the 
univerfe.—-All things owe their exiftence to his power ope- 
rating according to his will.—The unoriginated Being is 
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the God and father of all.--And is poffefled of goodnefs, mercy, 
juitice, and all other moral perfeftions, fuch as become the fu- 
preme author and governor of ‘the univerfe.’ 


Dr. Hamilton having laid a good deal of ftrefs on the failure 
of his metaphylical predeceflors, in their endeavours to prove 
the unity, we have paid particular attention to his feventh pro- 
pofition, and fhall prefent it, with its demonftration, to our 
readers. 


* There is in the univerfe but one unoriginated Being, wha 
muft therefore be the original fountain of all exiltence, and the 
firft caufe of all things, 

‘ The firft propofition demonftrates that there muft neceffa- 
tily be one unoriginated Being; but neither the argument 
there ufed, nor any other argument, can prove there muft ne- 
ceffarily be more than one, Becaufe, when we have admitted 
one fuch Being, it is poffible that all others may be derived 
from thatone. This, however, does not prove that all others 
mutt be derived from that one, or that there may not be many 
unoriginated Beings in the univerfe of whofe exiftence we have 
no knowledge or apprehenfion. ‘The only way, therefore, by 
which we'can determine whether it be poflible there fhould be 
more than one, is by trying whether we can conceive, or con- 
fiftently fuppofe, a fecond unoriginated Being. Now I fay that 
fuch a.fuppofition is inconfiftent and untenable, and muft come 
g0 nothing. 

* For let us fuppofe there is a fecond Being, fuch as the firft, 
wnoriginated or felf-exiflent and uncaufed, having its non- 
exiflence impofijble, or having neceflity as the mode of its exe 
iftence. Now from what has been demonftrated it appears that 
both thefe Beings muft be eternal, immutable, impaffive, om- 
niprefent, indivifible, and unlimitedly poflefied of all natural 
perfeGtions or attributes ; infomuch that it is impoflible one of 
thefe beings fhould want any attribute the other has. Thus we 
find our idea of the fecand fuppofed Being (turn it as we will 
in our thoughts) is no other than the very idea we had of the 
firft. For-all the attributes of the fecond are as much the fame 
with thofe of the firit, as the properties of one circle (abftraét- 
edly confidered) are the fame with thofe of another. And fince 
thefe Beings are both eternal, and both every where alike pre- 
fent, they cannot differ from each other even in any circum- 
ftance of time or place. Confequently there can be no poffible 
difference, nor any ground of diftinétion between them; and 
therefore they cannot be diftinct Beings, but mutt be one and 
the fame. — 

‘ This way of arguing, I apprehend, may be admitted as 
conclufive, being exactly of the fame kind and equivalent with 
that which geometricians have allowedly ufed. For inftance, 
two right lines, fay they, cannot have a common fegment: for 
in that cafe, thefe lines mui evidently have all their other feg- 
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ments in common alfo; fo that all difference between them 
would vanifh; and, therefore, they would not be two diftin& 
lines, but muft be one and the fame. Juft fo, fay we, two 
Beings cannot be unoriginated, and have neceflity as the com- 
mon mode of their exiftence; for in that cafe they muft have 
their whole natures, and all the circumftances which neceflarily 
attend their exiftence, in common alfo; and therefore they 
would not be diftinét Beings, but one and the fame Being*. 

‘ Thus we find it impoffible even to form an idea of a fecond 
unoriginated Being, or to make it in any refpect different from 
the idea we muft neceffarily have of the firft; to which we can- 
not add any thing, neither can we diminifh aught from it, 
Hence it follows that all Beings in the univerfe, except one, 
are derived Beings, and muft owe their exiftence, in fome man- 
ner or other, to one underived Being; who is, therefore, the 
ultimate and original fountain of exiftence, and the firft caufe 
of all things.’ 


We are perfuaded, that if the author had excluded from 
the above demonftration, the equivocal word /ame, which 
fometimes means ingividually one, as it generally does in the 
expreffion of exe and the fame thing ; at others, alike, exadly, 
precisely, or perfeGly alike; and had adopted this /atter term, with 
any one of thefe three emphatical adjundts, he wauld not have 
come to his prefent conclufion without more hefitation, if he 
had done it atall. The ufe of the word /ame, as it occurs more 
than once in this argument, amounts to little lefs than a fup- 

ofition of what ought to be proved: when, in fhort, it is 
ia taken in any other fenfe than a/ike, it clearly begs the 
queftion, and fo far ‘weakens the argument. The ¢avo Beings 
JSuppofed are perfectly alike ; but that it muft neceflarily follow 
that they are individually ene and the fame is, we believe, more 
than can Jogically be inferred. If fo, we fear the author’s 
reafoning on this important article, its main force depending 
on the point we have objected to, is lefs conclufive than he 
apprehends, 

With refpe& to the dean’s demonftrations of his other pro- 
pofitions, we recommend them to our learned readers, as well 
worth their confideration, and as calculated, upon the whole, 
to give fatisfaction to candid and liberal minds. His clofe 





* * If it fhould be faid, that as thefe are intelligent Beings they may 
ftiil be fuppofed to have diftin& confcioufneffes and wills, and therefore 
may be diftinét fubftances : I anfwer, this is only repeating the firft fuppo- 
fition ; viz. that thefc are two diftinét fubftances, and, therefore, have di- 
ftin& wills; and I fay, that unlefs it can be fhewn that the fecond fuppofed 
Being may poflibly be a different and diftinet fubftance from the firit, we 
have no right to fuppofe it may have a confcioufnels or a will, diftin@ from 
that of the firft.” 
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and concife manner cannot be too much imitated by metaphy- 
fical writers ; we mean fuch as fhall purfue the fynthetic me 
thod of reafoning, the analytic naturally demanding more 
compals. 





A Differtation. on the Poor Laws. By a Well-wifber to Mankind. 
Small 8v0. 18, 6a. Dilly. 


Moece has been written within thefe few years on the tens 

dency of the poor Jaws in this country, and it feems to 
be generally admitted, that inftead of anfwering the charitable 
purpofe of their inffitution, they are a fource of great public 
evil, oppreflive to the induftrious part of the nation, and per- 
nicious to the morals of the indigent. It appears to be a faé& 
clearly eftablifhed, that fince the Reformation, about which 
time they were fir enacted in England, the number of poor 
has increafed in an amazing proportion. An effect fo repug- 
nant to the confequences which might naturally be expected 
from the advancement of agriculture, manufactures,‘and com- 
merce, affords ftrong reafon to fufpeét that the misfortune, far 
from being diminifhed, is really aggravated by fome unfore- 
feen-operation of the Jaws which were intended to refrain it 
Conformably. to fuch an opinion, the author of the Differtation 
before us obferves, that wherever moft money has been ex- 
pended for the fupport of the poor, there objects of diftrefs 
#re molt frequent; while in other diftritts, where the leaft 
provifion has been made for them, they are found to be far 
lefs numerous. 

In refpe& to fome of the inconveniencies arifing from the 
prefent itate of the poor-laws, the ‘author of the Differtation 
makes the following rematks, which we know to be well 
founded. 

‘ In every parifh, as the law now flands, they who have le- 
gal fettlements, have the monopoly of labour, becaufe the 
jabouring pcor are confined to their refpe€tive parifhes. This 
provifion is perfe€tly coniifent with the whole fyftem of cur 
poor laws, and was defigned not only to prevent the evils which 
naturally arife from vagrancy, and which might be equally 
prevented by more wholefome laws ; but to protect each parifh 
from intruders, who might become chargeable either for them- 
felves or for their children. This provifion is produdtive of 
confiderable evils, which the legiflature has never yet been 
able to remove : for not only have the indufirious poor been 
reftrnined from {eeking employment where they would other- 
wife have been received with joy, and confited to their owg 
parities, in which they were regarded with an evil eye; but 
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for want of competition the price of labour to the manufac- 
turer has been much enhanced. With a certificate, indeed, 
the poor are permitted to refide in any parifh where work is to 
be had, but then a certificate is not eafily obtained. Now it 
is evident that by raifing the price of labour you muft direétly 
check the progrefs of the manufactures; and by experience it 
is found, that the fame effec arifes indire&tly to a more con- 
fiderable extent; for in proportion as you advance the wages 
of the poor, you diminifh the quantity of their work. All 
manufacturers complain of this, and univerfally agree, that 
the poor are feldom diligent, except when labour is cheap, 
and corn is dear.’ 


_ Our author farther remarks, that the poor laws, to a certain 
degree, difcourage improvements in agriculture: for that, 
when the poor’s rate amounts to ten fhillings, or even to four 
fhillings in the pound, no gentleman, with the view of profit, 
will be at the expence of clearing, fencing, breaking up, ma- 
nuring, and cropping the waite and barren parts of an eitate. 

After difplaying the pernicious effects of the poor laws in 
a variety of circumitances, the author takes a view of the dif- 
ferent means which have been employed by the legiflature for 
remedying thofe evils. He obferves that the expedient moft 
often tried, has been to compel both the pauper and his fa- 
raily to wear the Roman P in fcarlet cloth upon their fhould- 
ers; but this, he thinks, was facrificing the interefts of the 
modeft and ingenuous to thofe who were loft to fhame. The 
next moft common refuge has been to parochial and provincial 
workhoufes, where it was imagined that the poor would do 
more work, and be fed much cheaper, than when difperfed in 
their feveral cottages. Experience, however, he obferves, has 
never confirmed this expectation; and the contrivance has 
proved worfe than abortive. 


« The terror of being fent to a workhoufe, fays he, aés 
like an abolition of the poer’s tax on all who dread the lofs 
of liberty. It is in effect a virtual repeal, as far as it'extends, 
of thofe laws, which fhould long fince have given place to 
better regulations. But anfortunately the moft worthy objects 
fuffer moit by this repeal, and the advantage to the puhlic is 
little more than negative. ‘The quiet and the cleanly dread 
the noife and naftinefs, even more than the confinement of a 
workhoufe, They. pant for the pure and wholefome air, which 
they can never hope to breathe where numbers are confined 
within narrow limits, and figh for that: ferenity and peace; 
which they muft de{pair to find where the moft profligate of 


the human fpecies are met together. By the fear of being” 


fentenced to fuch fociety, many, who-deferve a better fate, 
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ftrugele with poverty till they fink under the burthen of théié - 


mifery. Againft county workhoufes, improperly called houfes 
of induftry, the objections are much ftronger. The buildings, 
the furniture, the falaries, the wafte, and the impofition, every 
thing is upon a large and expenfive fcale, without its being 
poflible to preferve, for any length of time, a fyfem of ceco- 
nomy. At firft, indeed, there might be great exertion ; but 
the novelty being over, few gentlemen would be found public 
{pirited enough to continue their attendance and attention to 
a bufinefs in which, as individuals, they would be fo little in- 
terefted, and for which they muft give up more important or 
more pleafant engagements and purfuits.’ 


Another expedient put in practice is that of farming the 
poor, which the author condemns with the epithet of being 
the moft abominable that ever was invented. 


. © In fome parifhes, fays he, they are farmed at fo much an 
head, but in others the contraét is for a given fum. In one 
parifh in Gloucefterfhire a contratter has agreed to take all the 
expence of the poor upon himfelf for a very moderate confi- 
deration. ‘Taking the prefent numbers in confinement, he has 
only two fhillings a week for each ; yet out of this he is to be 
at the charge of-all litigations and removals, and to relieve all 
others who are not proper objects for a workhoufe, and after 
all, to make a profit for him/felf. 

« All thefe expedients have the fame tendency. ‘They are 
adopted with a profeffed intention to lower the poor rates; 
and it is confeffed, that many are thereby deterred from mak- 
ing application for relief, who would otherwife be a burthen 
to the public. But then is not this a partial, impolitic, op- 
preflive repeal of a bad law, without reducing the tax: for it 
continues to increafe, and without making a better provifion 
for thofe among the poor who are moft worthy of attention ?’ 


The author afterwards enquires into the provifion made fot 
the poor by other nations; obferving particularly, that in 
Holland, where their chief dependence is on voluntary con 
tribution, there is more induftry, and fewer criminals, than 
in any other country in Europe of the fame extent. | 

In the laft part of the Differtation, the author proceeds to 
deliver his fentiments concerning the propereft means of reme- 
dying the evil arifing from the defect of the poor laws; and 
he begins with eftablifhing the principles on which a plan of 
this kind ought to be conducted. He obferves, in the firft 
place, that it ought to encourage induftry, economy, and fubs 
ordination ; and, in the fecond place, regulate population by 
the demand for labour. “To promote induftry and economy, 
he 
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he thinks it neceffary that the relief which is given to the 
poor fhould be limited and precarious ; and he accedes to the 
opinion, that if even the whole fyftem of compulfive charity 
were abolifhed, it would be better for the ftate. Friendly fo- 
cieties, likewife, under good regulations, and eftablithed by 
law, he confiders as a refource which would be produétive of 
great advantage to the community. The remainder of the 
plan which he propofes is contained in the following extraé. 


-£ As long as it fhould be found expedient to retain a given 
proportion of the prefent poor tax, the difpofal of this fhould 
be wholly at the difcretion of the minifier, churchwardens, 
and overfeers, or the majority of them, fubjec&t only to the 
orders of a veftry. By this proviiion the fubordination of the 
poor would be more effectually fecured, and the civil ma- 
giftrate would be at liberty to bend his whole attention to 
the prefervation of the peace, and to the good governmentof 
the people. 

‘ This plan would be aided and aflifted much by laying 2 
fufficient tax upon the ale-houfes to reduce their number, thefe 
being the principal nurferies for drunkennefs, idlenefs, and 
vice. 

‘ Should things be left thus to flow in their proper chan- 
nels, the confequence would be, that, as far as it is poflible 
according to the prefent conftitution of the world, our popu- 
lation would be no longer unnatural and forced, but would 
regulate itfelf by the demand for labour. 

‘ There remains one thing more for the legiflature to do, 
which is to increafe the quantity of food. ‘This may be done 
with eafe, by laying a tax upon all horfes ufed in hufbandry, 
gradually increafing this tax till the farmers have returned to 
the ufe of oxen. This change would enable England not only 
to maintain her prefent population, but greatly to increafe it. 
The land which now fupports one horfe, in proper working 
order, would bear two oxen for draft and for the thambles, if 
not alfo one cow for the pail; or any two of thefe, with a 
man, his wife, and his three children. If we confider the 
number of horfes at prefent ufed for hafbandry in this ifland, 
fhould only half that number give place to oxen, it would 
not be eafy to calculate, or even to conceive, all the benefits 
and advantages which the public would derive from this vaft 
increafe of food. In many parifhes where they have no ma- 
nufactures, but the cultivation of the foil, the horfes confume 
the produce of more land than the inhabitants themfelves re- 
guire. Suppofe a parith to’ confift of four thoufand acres of 
arable and paiture land; let this be cultivated by one hundred 
and 
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and fifty horfes, and let it feed one thoufand fouls: now if, 
for the prefent, wé allow only two acres of oats and two of 
hay for each of the horfes, the amount will be fix hundred 
produétive acres, which will be more than fufficient to féed the 
given number of inhabitants. But the fact is, that a horfe, 
to be fully fed, requires five toh of hay, and from thirteen to 
three-and-twenty quarters of oats, per annum, according to 
his work, Some farmers allow the former, and the latter is 
given by the great carries on the public roads, which would 
bring the computation to about eight acres each for horfes ufed 
in hufbandry ; but,then few farmers fuffer their horfes to be 
highly fed. If we allow three acres of pafture for each ox or 
cow, aud confider, that in calculating the quantity of land 
fufiicient to maintain a team of horfes, the needful fallows 
muit be carried to account, we fhall not be at a lofs for food, 
when we have fubftituted two oxen, and one family of five 
perfons, in the place of every horfe. 

« It mutt be confefled, that the tax on horfes would be ap- 
parently a tax on hufbandry, but in reality it would only be a 
tax on pride and prejudice. Neither would it be a tax for the 
purpdfe of revenue, which would certainly be moft impolitic ; 
but it would be a tax for the regulation of trade, beneficial to 
the public, and highly advantageous to the farmer. In China 
they ufe few cattle in the cultivation of the foil, and therefore 
they are able to fupport a more abundant population, By re- 
verting to the ancient practice of ploughing with oxen inftead 
of horfes, we fhould enjoy the fame advantage ;. and till the 
population of our country had found its utmoft limits, we 
fhould rejoice in affluence. 

¢ With the fame intentions, the legiflature fhould facilitate 
the laying common fieids in feveralty, leaving the inclofure 
of thefe lands to every man’s difcretion. Wherever thefe al- 
lotments have been carried into execution, the value of land 
has been nearly doubled. Yet, independent of the exertion, 
the time, and the fatigue, requifite to procure a private act of 

arliament for this purpofe, the expence of the act itfelf, and 
of the confequent inclofure, is more than many are willing to 
incur. ‘That the improvers of land fhould be fubje& to this 
expence is not juft, and that men fhould be obliged to inclofe 
thefe lands is neither juft nor wife; becaufe hedge-rows con- 
fume much land, ftint the growth of corn, caufe it to lodge, 
prevent its drying, and’ harbour birds. If men are left at 
liberty, without reftraint, when they find it for their intereft 
to inclofe, they will inclofe.’ 

That the enormous amount of the poor’s rate, in fome parts 


of the kingdom, is become oppreflive to many of the inha- 
bitants, 
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bitants, and that the dependence on an eleemofynary provificn 
eftablifhed by law, has likewife a bad effe& on the: mordls of 
the lower clafs of the people, are fa&ts which cannot be quef- 
tioned. But to attempt to remedy the evil by a fudden aboli- 
tion of the accuftomed method of providing for the poor, 
would be an experiment which might prove dangerous to hu- 
manity.’ Even under the prefent:imperfect ftate: of the poor 
laws, a due adminiftration of them, by men properly. qualified 
for the tafk, would greatly palliate the bad comfequences which 
are chiefly complained of ; though a new actof the legiflature 
is indifpenfably neceflary towards rendering the legak fyftem 
more beneficial in its operation, and more compatible with the 
good of the public. 


o 
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Mifcellanies; by ‘Mr. Pratt, in Four Volimies., Small 8v0. 14S. 
Becket. ' 


[* the two firft volumes are Mr. Pratt’s poetical labours, 
and a comedy entitled ‘: the School for Vanity,’ which 


was exhibited, one might only, at the ‘Theatre-Royal, Drury- — 


Lane. A gentleman’s valet opens the piece, receiving let- 
ters from other fervants, whom-he thus addreffes. ‘ Walk 
in, gentlemen—not yet day with us—«when vifible, fhaH deli- 
ver your tenders.—Any of you for refrefhment ?—-Every thing 
in the next room, from chocolate and affes milk, to cocoa, 
curds, and hung beef.’ One would fuppofe that this mode of 
phrafeology, in which the introductory words of every fentence 
are omitted, was intended to mark a peculiarity of charatter, 
like that of Briggs, in Cecilia. But no fuch thing.—The matter, 
at his firft appeafance, expreffes himfelf in the fame abrupt 
and unconnected manner.—‘ Heigho! fairly done op—Play’d 
at vifiting all day yefterday—-The misfortune to be let in by 
évety body—Well-bred manflaughter committed upon me from 
morning till night.’++This kind of language, ufed more or 
lefs by every character, is affected, ungraceful, and unnatural. 
But, without entering minutely into the mérits or defe&s of 
this performance, our opinion, in few words is, that it pofefles 
fome wit and more humour; but the humour is coarfe, the 
characters hackneyed, and the plot improbable and impro- 
perly conducted. Its ill fuiccefs, therefore, may undoubtedly 
be accounted for by other reafons than thofe to which the au. 
thor, in his preface, choofes to attribute it. 

As a poet, Mr. Pratt certainly poffefles a fertility of ima« 
gination, and a facility of expreffing his fentiments ; but the 
effufions of his fancy feldom difplay any ftrength of genius ; 
Oe are more glittering than folid ; more dazzling than bright. 
7 ot. LXI. Fan. 1786. E His 
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His diction is generally florid, and fometimes finical. When 
he aims at fublimity, he too frequently reprefents an Ixior. 
purfuing a funo, and embracing acloud. Inftead of the efforts 
of a vigorous mind, clothed in nervous or dignified phrafe, we 
commonly meet with a lamentable poverty of ideas, half-hid 
beneath the veil of obfcure metaphors, or embellifhed with the 
delufive luftre of glaring epithets, and en¢umbered with un- 
‘Meaning ornaments. In proof of our affertion, we refer the 
veader to the * Shadows of Shakfpeare,’ and * Ode to the Sun.’ 
Mr. Pratt, however, though he has no pretenfions to be 
sanked in the firft clafs of poets, is often entitled to our ap- 
probation. His ftyle is commonly neat, fmooth, and harmo- 
nious. If his defcriptions are fometimes too ornamental, they 
are at others pleafingly picturefque; and he is not unfre- 
quently natural, tender, and affe€ting. We chiefly allude to 
¢ Sympathy,’ and ‘ the Tears of Genius,’—Some of the lefler 
poems deferve the fame commendation: others, particularly 
thofe taken from Emma Corbet (a novel of our author’s), 
which we fuppofe were intended to give a ftriking idea of the 
delicacy and tendernefs of that lady and her lover, are mawk- 
ith and naufeous to the laft degree. Witnefs the following 
lines ‘ fent with a prefent of fome pens to Emma,’ 


* Go, ingenious arti, to her 
All ambitious to be pref ; 
Dear difclofures of fenfation ; 

Agents of the gentle breaft. 


* Whiter than your whiteft feather, 
Is the hand which you'll embrace ; 

Yet more white the fair affection, 
Whofe emotions you fhall trace.’ 


"Fhe firft line leads us te fuppofe that the pen-maker, not the 
pens, was fent to be * preit? by the lady ; and the fecond ftanza 
informs us, that they will * embrace,’ or hold her hand, not 
be held in it. But what is more extraordimary, and furely a 
Very difficult office for pens and ink to execute, thty are to 
delineate * the whitene/s of affection.’ 


© Go, and take a charge upon you, 
Paffing tender, pafling dear ; 

Oh, the truft you bear is wond’rous ! 
Gentle agents, be fincere. 


© Every facred fecret marking 

Gods! how precious ye will prove ! 
Softeft fympathies imparting, 

Are ye not the plumes of love? 


3 * When 


~ 
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When frf floating. on. the river, 
Lovely was your impid way ; 

Lovely was your filver f lurface, 
Lovely was your «wat’ry play : 


* But for paftime ftill more lovely, 
Your {weet feathers now I fend ; 

What fo lovely, prithee tell me, 
As the fervice of a friend. 


* Faithful to the fairdepofits, 

Your leaft ftroke fhall reach my heart 5 $ 
In its elegant recefles 

‘Shallbe fix’d, what you impart.’ 


The firtt of thefe ftanzas is repeated again at the end of the 
poem, which contains ten ‘more equally puerile, or rather in- 
fantine, as thefe we have quoted. If Mr. Pratt had kept fach 
tuneable nonfenfe, which may not improperly be ‘ftyled the 
Mufe’s Lullaby, in the * elegant receffes of his own heart,’ it 
would have been more to his credit. How a man of our au- 
thor’s abilities fhould commit fo many errors as deform thefe 
two volumes, is truly amazing. We might fele&’a ‘long lift, 
1. of incongruous ideas and abfurd figures ;'z. incorreét num- 
bers; 3. vulgarifms; 4. defective rhymes ; and, 5. inexplica- 
ble nonfenfe. 

Left we fhould fatigue the reader too much, we will con- 
fine our firft divifion of faults to ‘ the Shadows of Shakfpeare,” 
_a Monody occafioned by the death of Mr, Garrick,’ for which 
the author obtained the myrtle wreath, at the villa of Bath- 
Eafton. It certainly may be fuppofed to deferve peculiar at- 
tention, as ‘ it was’recited among the ceremonies of the vafe, 
_ and met the approbation of numerous and brilliant auditors, 
en the mornings of the vafe: as it has been introduced by 
way.of interlude on the Bath theatre; and an immortalizing 
Mufe (mifs Seward), has celebrated our author, with other 
illuftrious votaries of the vafe, with whom to be affociated is 
fame.’—Thefe extracts from the Proemium were calculated 
to raife our expettations very high, and our difappointment 
of courfe was proportionably great. It begins thus: 


* Soon as the breath of Rumour blew 
. This folemn theme into the general ear, 
To holy Solitude I flew, 
And bade the Mufe her fympathy prepare ! 
There clofeted with Thought, 
The brain its thapelefs travail wrought !’ 


The idea of * breath blowing a theme,’ and the ‘ brain clo- 
feted with thought’ producing a ‘ fhapelefs travail,’ are cir- 
Ez cum- 
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cumftances paffing ftrange’ indeed ! ‘The latter’ phrafe, parti-— 
cularly, may be juftly denominated a fal/e conception. 
* The feafon to the {ubje&t folemnly did fuit : 
Day’s dazzling orb was wholly down : 
Pale Cynthia fat upon her filver throwte ; 
Th’ obtrufions of the light were clos’d 
It feem’d,’——— 
* How could it ‘ feem’ fo, if the moon was up, as we are told 
in the preceding line ? “ 


— ‘as Silence felf repos’d, Be. 
For with the Air, the arth and all her fons were mute.’ 


‘Fhat the Earth fhould be.filent, though Silence herfelf had 
not been afleep, as we are told was the cafe in this extraordi- 
nary night, cannot be confidered as very remarkable ; ; for we 
apprehend it.always is fo, except in the peculiar convulfions 
of nature, The greateft wonder is to find a// mankind ‘ mute’ 
in one line, and fome of them freed from their dumbnefs in 
the next. 


© All but the wrettheds who, like me, 


The gentle vigils kept of. fympathy. 
_ With cotdial.awe I hailed the fhading night, 
And kifs’d her dufky robe which muffled thus the night.’ 


‘Night,’ in the laf line, may be an error of the prefs, but 
if we read /ight inftead of it, there is an error in the fenfe, as 
we are told juft before that its *‘ obtrufions were clofed.’ 


. paw hy world, begone, begone, I faid, 
mighty Garrick yield the ferious mind, 
This awful Now be facred to the dead, 
And turn the cautious key on human kind.’ 
Here the poet feems to have forgot in his anger what he told 
us in fober fadnefs juft before, that the world, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was extremely quiet. But to proceed ;- mankind 
being thus locked out of doors, the awful Now fuggefts the 
following reflection. 
‘ The dead—ah, me! what dead ?oeHere i it wie 
The florid poet felt himfelf a man.’ 


What a furprifing difcovery ! what a pity that we cannot fay 
in return, we have found the man a poet. We are foon after 
told, for we fhall here ceafe following our author ftep by ftep, 
that Garrick 

— * often fore, and toxch’d, and tua’d the heart.’— 





* Poffibly a comma fhould have been placed after ‘ clos’d,’ and omitted 
after feem’d :? but even then the fenfe would be contradictory, 


And 
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And that he >... 
‘ Chain’d, as to th? sttraitiog centre, every ear,’ 
Nature, likewife, in. propria perfona, 


‘ thed her penfive thower ; 
The mighty mother wept, alas ! with me’— 


And what, if poffible, is more beyond the comprehenfion of 
vulgar capacities, 
‘ Th’ imperial goddefs mourn’d her own decay, 
And with’d fhe could a /econd birth beftow.’ 

She withes, likewife, to give him_a fecond birth, but finds it 
impofflible. On which melancholy occafion, Melpomene ¢ pois’d 
her dagger in air,’ and * Thalia conceiv’d a pain.’ The poet 
next accompanies Fancy, * arm’d with all her magic ;’ and fhe 
certainly muft have bewitched him when he wrote the two fol- 
lowing lines ; the firft of which militates againft fenfe, and 
the fecond againft grammar. 


‘ Her waving wand, deep midnight deeper andi, 
With her I -went—to where our Garrick /aid.’ 


The ‘ fhady forms’ of Shakfpeare’s charaéter now appear, 
and pay their compliments to Mr. Garrick, in f{peeches feleéted 
from his plays, and adapted to the occafion. The bard him- 
felf, ‘ wrapt in wonder at thefe various fhews,’ as well he 
might, makes his appearance; and at the “ waving of his 
wand,’ 

—— ‘ the mournful train again were grav’d.’ 

If this-poem, likewife, had been * quietly inurn’d,’ as well 
as thefe ‘ perturbed fpirits,’ the author’s poetical reputation, 
with all due: fubmiffion to the arbitrators of poetic honour at 
Bath-Eafton be it fpoken, would have fuffered no diminution. 

Our inftances of the remaining faults with which we have 
charged Mr. Pratt, fhall be feleéted from the other poems, 
which acquired him the garland of fame at the fame villa,— 

Incorre numbers. 

‘ Or xight-living Young, whofe folemn harp 
Sounded a requiem to the fheeted ghofts 
Of pale Philander and of Narciffa fair.’ 

Vulgarifms, in the fame poem, where they are by no means 
{cattered with a fparing hand ; for there we meet with a ‘ fu- 
rious fatal form leaning over a chair—a fretted vitim—a wild 
{park—-and a 

‘ Young gamefome fair-one,—the whofe hand 

Pats the ileek face of yonder filken fool, 

Youn emmet in embroidery.’ 

pe ‘ kind foul lthe taps his cheek,’ 
E3 | 
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Another lady is introduced, of a different charactér from this 
yielding fair one. ) 


* Good heaven! what rufling rapid [he i is chat: RF. 
She wins money at play ; and 
¢ Sweeps thro’ the rooms, and criés out vidtory! pe 


But « indignant fortune and »—fhe *¢ lofes the Ponqueror’ s 
pride, and /links to bed.’ | 
Defective rhymes. 


¢ The ‘ darknefs vifible” of dawn 
‘Dimly proclaims “the dubious #orn.” 


Thofe with no variation in the found. 


« When the time hangs heavy On Us, 
Sol difdaining to fhine on xs.’ | 


“Thofe which do not rhyme at all. 


¢ When the conquering card I hold, 
Simart I throw it on the doard.’ 


Abjfolute nonfenfe.—Of this the Ode to the Sun affords many 
examples. One, however, will grve to thew, that the bril- 
liancy of the fubje& has not tended to diffipate the ced 
of the author’s ideas. 


‘ When burfting forth from fealing night, 
The infant’s eye firft feels the light, 
Uncertain is its day ; 
Some human froft may haply come, 
And drop it in th’ oblivious tomb, 
To quench its fhorteliv’d ray.’ 


‘Can any thing like fenfe be extracted from the day of an eye 
burfting Jrom night, and humiin \frofpt coming accidentally, and 
dropping it in a tomb to quench it ?—Tired with a harveft that 
has afforded nothing but tares, and of which a confiderable 
gleaning is ftill Jeft in the fame productive field, ycleped 
Prize Poems, we gladly relinquifh the defperate hook ; and 
to put the reader as well as ourfelves in better humour, for our 
late extracts, if lie is * fmit with the love of facred fong,’ 
cannot contribute to fweeten his temper, we hall quote a paf- 
fage of ‘a very different complexion. It is the opening of a 
poem addreffed to the prince of Wales: the whole, with a 
Sew trifling exceptions, 1s written in the fame manner, 


¢ While blefs’d with infant innocence and truth, 
Thofe fair attendants of ingenious youth,’ — 
While yet in embrio each idea lies, 

And in the foul her opéning paflions rife ; 
While dawning reafon ripens‘in her mine, 
‘And all the fenfes bow. at nature ’s fhrine ; ; 
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Piilofophical Tranfa@ions. Vol. LXXV. Part I. 


Amidft the bounties of fuperior wealth, 

The joys which flow from fortune and from health ; 
While crowds obfequious on thy beck attend, 
And a free people, fraught with incenfe, bend; 
While courtly Adulation, falfe and dear, 

Pours her delicious poifon in thine ear ; 

While fervile bards, in mercenary praife, 

The honied period turn a thoufand ways. 
Surrounded thus by all that can infpire, 

Blifs, paffion, pleafure, frolic, and defire, 

O let the free-born Mufe, with loyal zeal, 
Boldly declare what flatterers wou’d conceai !” 


The two laft volumes are compofed of Moral Tales, and Effays 
on various fubje&ts. The latter, though by no means remark- 
able for depth of reafon, or vigour of fentiment, are not dee 
ficient in eafe and perfpicuity. There is commonly a pleafing 


‘vivacity, fometimes a little dafhed with affectation, in Mr. 


Pratt’s mode of telling a ftory. That of * the Dog in the 
Tombs,’ which is given for fa&t, is exceedingly remarkable, 
and deferves farther attention. If the fty!e in which it is nar- 
rated had been more fimple, it would have been more affect- 
ing. This obfervation might be applied to many of the Tales ; 
they are, however, not deftitute of merit; and, the younger 
mind particularly, from their perufal, may reap inftruction 
and amufement. 





Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXXV, For the Year 1785. Part I. 4to. 75.64. L. Davis. 


"pes part of the annual volume is in many refpects im- 

portant; but the value of the papers will more fully ap- 
pear from the analyfis, than from any general introductory 
obfervations, 

Article I. An Account of an artificial Spring. By Erafmus 
Darwin, M.D. F.R.S.—This article evinces the author’s 
judgment and ingenuity. The water in his well was impure ; 
but in the neighbourhood, on higher ground, it was remark- 
ably good. Dr. Darwin, therefore, bored through the bed of 
marle, under which the old water arofe, and arrived at a lower 
ftratum, from whence iffued a fpring refembling that in the 
neighbourhood. The mechanical contrivances to prevent the 
impure water from debafing the inferior {pring, cannot eafily 
be abridged; but they are fimple, ingenious, and were come 
pletely effectual. The reafoning too is juft and accurate. 

Art. II, An Account of an Englith Bird of the Genus 
Motacilla, fuppofed to be hitherto unnoticed by Britith Orni- 

= E4 thologifts. 
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thologifts. By the Rev. John Lightfoot, M. A. F. R. $.— 
This appears to be a new fpecies of motacilla, and is very ac- 
curately defcribed by Mr. Lightfoot, under the name of m. 
arundinacea, The turdus arundinaceus minimus of Se 

very much refembles this bird, and is probably the fame ; ; 
though, as it is iil-coloured, and not very accurately defcribed, 
~ fome little differences are obfervable. The ftructure of its 
neft is curious. 

¢ But to return to the neft I was going to defcribe. It is com- 
pofed externally of dry ftalks of grafs, lined, for the moft part, 
with the flowery tufts of the common reed, or arundo vallatoria, 
but fometimes with {mall dead graffes, and a few black horfe-hairs 
tocoverthem. This neft is ulually found fufpended or faftened 
on, like a hammock, between three or four ftalks of reeds, be- 
Jow the panicles of flowers, in fuch 4 manner that the ftalks run 
through the fides of the nefts at nearly equal diftances ; or, to 
{peak more properly, the neft is tied on to the reeds with dead 

rafs, and fometimes (as being more eligible when it can be 
Fad) eyen with thread and pack-thread, emulating the work of 
a fempftrefs, as was the cafe of th! neft exhibited in the draw- 
ing. The bird, however, though generally, does not always 
confine her buildin g to the fupport of reeds ; fometimes the fixes 
it on to’ “the branches of the water-dock ; and, in one inftance 
only (that here delineated), it was found faftened to the trifur- 
cated branch of of a fyringa buth, or philadelphus, growing 
-3n a garden hedge by the river fide,’ 

This little bird is not very frequent, but feems not to be 
confined to one part of Ragland only: it is probably, how- 
ever, migratory. 

Art. IT. An Account of Morne Garou, a Mountain in 
the Ifland of St. Vincent, with a Defcription of the Volcano 
on its Summit. By Mr. James Anderfon, Surgeon.—The 
fteadinefs and refolution with which our traveller conquered 
the obftacles to his expedition, are commendable ; and he was 
sewarded by a fingular, and, to a philofophic eye, a curious 
fight. But volcanos have been often defcribed ; and this, in St. 
Vincent, affords nothing very fingular. Though many of the 
Antilles’ are the hills of an inundated continent, fome of them 
are undoubtedly volcanic. St, Vincent and St. Lucia are 
both fo. 

Art. IV. A Supplement to the Third Part of the Paper on 
the Summation of Infinite Series, jn the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for 1782. By the-Rev. S. Vince, M. A.—This article 
is incapable of “abridgement. 

Art. V. Defcription of a Plant yielding Afa foetida. By 
John Hope, M.D. F.R.S.—The induftry of Dr. Hope is 
well known ; ; and the medical world are much obliged to him 
fog 
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. for the very exact and valuable defcription of the ferula afa feoti- 
da. Dr. Hope.obferves, that Kempfer’s defcription differs from 
the appearance of the plant, in his botanical garden; and the 
prefident, in defence of Kempfer, alledges that the Perfian 
plant may have been a different {pecies from that at Edin- 
burgh, fince Kempfer’s accuracy has not hitherto been im- 
peached, The leaf only is different, the kind of the umbel 
is the fame; and Kampfer has exprefsly told us, that he had 
not feen it in flower. (Vide Amenitates Exotice Fafc, III. 
p- 538). Thefe circumftances, in our opinion, fully juftify 
the fufpicion of the learned prefident. Dr. Hope received it 
from Dr. Guthrie, at Peterfburgh. Every part of the plant 

ours out a rich milky juice ; and the fmell of garlick is fen- 
fible at the diftance of feveral feet. It grows in the open air 
without protection, and may be a valuable obje&t of com- 
merce. 

Art. VI, Catalogue of Double Stars. By William Herfchel, 
F. R. S.—This is a mark of the great attention, and aftonifh- 
ing addrefs of Mr. Perfchel, as an obferver. The double 
ftars are divided into fixcclaffes. 

Art. VII. Obfervations of a new variable Star. By Edward 
Pigott, Efq.—The variable ftar, which is the fubje& of this 
paper, is the » Antinoi. Its period is 7 days, 4°. 38’. 

‘ Hitherto the opinion of aftronomers concerning the changes 
of Algol’s light feem to be very unfettled; at leaft none are 
univerfally adopted, though various are the hypothefes to ac- 
count for it; fuch, as fuppofing the ftar of fome other than 2 
{fpherical form, or a large body revolving round it, or with fe- 
veral dark fpots or {mall bright ones on its furface, alfo giving 
an inclination to its axis, &c,; though moit of thefe conjectures 
with regard to Algol be attended with difficulties, fome of them 
combined do, I think, account for the variation of » Antinoi.? 

The methods of fixing, with more exattnefs than ufual, the 
magnitude of ftars, are very ingenious ; but we fear they can- 
not be prattifed with fuccefs. We fee feveral obftacles to 
them, befides thofe mentioned by Mr. Pigott. 

Art. VIII. Aftronomical Obfervations. By M. Francis de 
Zach. —Thefe obfervations relate to an eclipfe of the moon, 
on March 18, 1783, to the vernal equinox, Jupiter’s fatel- 
lites, and to a problem that occurs in computing the orbits of 
comets. ‘To thefe are added, fome obfervations on the tranfit 
of Mercury, November 12, 1783. It is not poflible to abridge 
obfervations of this kind, for any purpofe of information. 
We fhail only add, from the laft fubje&t, that the diameter of 
Mercury, when over the fun, feemed to be 8”, 137, certainly 
Jefs than 9”: it is ufually reckoned 125 | 

: Art, IX, 
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_ Art. EX. Obfervations of a mew variable Star. By Fohn 
Goodricke, Efg.— Another variable far. This is @ Lyre, 
and its period is faid to be: twelve days, nineteen hours. From 
the particular obfervations, it appears fomewhat lefs. 


* As @ Lyre is a quadruped ftar, N® 3, of Mr. Herfchel’s 
fifth cafs of double ftars. I was defirous to fee if any of the 
fmall ftars near it would be affeéted by. its different changes ; 
but they feemed not to fuffer any alteration, either when it was 
at its greatett or gt its Jeaft brightnefs. I attended to this the 
more particularly becaufe the lofs of the flar’s light was very 
confiderable, and the phenomenon feemed to be occafioned by 
@ rotation on the ftar’s axis, under a fuppofition that there are 


feveral large dark {pots upon its body, and that its axis is in- 
clined to the earth's orbit.’ 


Art. X. On the Motion of Bodies affeéted by Friction. By 
the Rey. S. Vance, A. M.—The object of this very ingenious 
author was to determine 


‘ 2ff, Whether friction be a uniformly retarding force. 
‘2dly, The quantity of friction. 


¢ galy. Whether the friction varies in proportion to the pref- 
fore or weight. 


‘ gthly, Whether the fri€tion be the fame on which-ever of 
its furfaces a body moves.’ 

It 1s well. known how much philofophers have differed on 
this fubjeét, and experiments have been fcarcely more conclu- 
five. ‘Thofeof Mr. Vince are Jefs exceptionable than many 
others, though fome doubts may flill be raifed. They are, 
however, inconfiderable ; and his conclufions may be fafely 
looked on as a very near approximation to truth. In the firit 
experiments it was found, that in hard bodies, friction really 
was an uniformly retarding force. When the bodies were co- 
‘vered with cloth, woollen, &c. the retarding force increafed 
with ‘the velocity ; when covered with paper, it was again 
uniform. From the event of thefe experiments, the quantity 
of friction is eafily determined by the laws of motion. 

To determine the third queftion, the experiments are very 
properly dire€ted, amd it appears very conclufively, that the 
quantity of friction increafes in a lefs ratio than the quantity 
-of matter, or weight of the body. ‘This determination en- 
tirely decides the Jaft.queftion ; for if the quantity of friction 
increafes in a lefs ratio than the weight, there:muft be lefs fric- 
tion on any given portion of the fmaller furface. But, as.this 
“opinion was very different from: that generally received, it was 
““put-to the teft of experiment ; and it appears very clearly that, 
with a given weight, -the fmalleft furface has the leaft friction. 
-Mr. ‘Vince-thence fhews the fallacy of his predeceflors’ experi- 
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ments; and, as the proportional increafe of friétion, to the 
increafe of weight, was different in different bodies, he pur- 
pofes to examine the fubject by future experiments, to deter~ 
mine the law of the increafe. The paper concludes with five 
propofitions to eftablith a-theory on the former principles: 
Even to mention thefe more generally, would lead us too far. 


[To be continued.] 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Hiffoire dz: P Academie Royale des Sciences Annie 1781, avee les 


Memoires de Mathematique &5 de Phyfique pour la mime Année, 
Paris, 4to. 1784. 


AS we have lately added to our Journal an account of the 
more remarkable and ufeful foreign publications, it would | 
be inexcufable if we omitted the public tranfaétions of the 
Royal Academy, and the Royal Society of Medicine. The 
object of the former inftitution is well known ; and though we 
now again refume it, after along feries of fucceflive publica- 
tions, yet we need not go back to explain its origin, or to 
trace its progrefs. We purpofe to follow the academy in their 
enfuing volumes ; and where it may be neceflary, fhall explain 
any particular fubjeét, by an account of what has been done in 
the former parts of this extenfive feries. The volume before 
us is not the laft; but accounts only of that publifhed about 2 
month fince, have reached England. We shall not fail to 
attend to it as foon as we receive it. 

- Inthe department of General Phyfics, the firft article is by 
M. Tillet, on the proportional Prices of Wheat, Meal, and 
Bread. This fubjeét indeed belongs rather to ceconomics than 
to phyfics; and we need not enlarge on it, becaufe though 
fome of the facts may be:applied generally, yet a great part of 
the memoir is local. 

The fecond effay, on the Comparifon of Combuftibles, is 
nearly of the fame kind; but it is the work of Mr. Lavoifier, 
and deferves attention. He examined the heat produced, by 
the time which a given quantity of any combuftible would fup- 
port the ebullition of a given quantity of water, to which 
frefh water was continually added, to fupply what was loft by 
evaporation; or, fecondly, by the quantity of the combuftible 
employed. ‘Each method produced the fame refults: fofiil 
charcoal was the ftrongeft, charred wood next in order, and 
then wood itfelf. 

The ftate of every body, with refpect to its principles, is 
attended with a change of its ftate of temperature and eledtri- 
city. In feparating inflammable and nitrous air from metals, 
and fixed air from chalk, the remainder acquires a very fen- 
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- fible negative electricity. . Water in evaporation. is .almoft a}- 
ways politive.« ‘This is the only memoir on the fubje& of 
eleGricity. yt vd 

In lighting public theatres, Mr. Lavoifier recommends elip- 
tical reverberators in the cieling, that no light may be loit, 
and the.view of the {tage not impeded. 

In Anatomy, the firft memoir, by Mr. Vicq d’Azyr, con- 
tains a defcription of the brain, fpina} marrow, and origin of 
the nerves, 19 man. This will be a moft important work : it 
is now only begun, and is illuftrated by plates; but it cannot 
be abridged. In the future Numbers, the brains of different 
animals wil! be defcribed. Ih Italy, confumptions are confidered 
as infectious, and no body, to whom this difeafe has proved 
fatal, is allowed to be diffeéted in the public {chools. Mr. 
Portal, with much reafon, oppofes this opinion, and contends, 
that the complaint is rather heredjtary than infe€tious. He 
makes a diitinction between accidental and hereditary phthifis, 
which we believe to be juft; in the firft the bronchial’ glands 
are primarily affected, and the pulmonary ones in confequence ; 
the hereditary phthifis probably firft appears: with an affection 
of the glands of the lungs. The fame author oppofes the 
ufual diftin€tion of apoplexy into fanguine and ferous. He 
very properly urges phytictans to overlook it, and treat the 
patient according to the circumftances tn which they find him. 

On the Natural Hiftory of Animals, M. Daubenton defcribes 
the ‘trachea arteria of birds. This memoir we have already 
noticed in our review of Mr. Latham’s Synopfis. In the fwan 
the trachea paffes through the fternum; in cranes it rifes, and 
is turned back through this bone twice, fo that it has four 
curvatures. In the Paragua, an American bird, it paffes through 
the whole length of the fternum, and rifes to the top of it 
again, before it paffes into the lungs. In the ftone-bird, fo 
called from a hard excrefcence at the beginning of its beak 
(the cufhew bird of Edwards) the trachea rifes and finks twice 
on the outfide of the fame bone.. This configuration 3s not to 
affift the voice, for herons and cranes are not remarkable in 
this refpect; it is not to facilitate their diving, for the ftone- 
“bird never dives. We muft wait for the explanation, till we 
have received more obfervations on the fubje&. | 

In the Botanical department, Mefirs. Fougeroux and Dav- 
_ benton correét a common error, that fome very old timber work 
_ is formed of chefnut, which was on that account fuppofed to 
be formerly more common than at prefent, as well as larger. 
They fhow, that it is compofed of a peculiar {pecies of eak, 
* wety hard, durable, and uncommon, but of flow growth. 

In Mineralogy, Mr. Gentil gives the obfervations fuggefted 
by long journeys and. extenfive obfervations, on the formation 
of mountains. The principal novelty, in this memoir, is, that 
correfponding angles between two neighbouring mountains are 
- mever found, but where the valley feems to have been formed 
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by the courfe of a river.. The inclination of the ftrata, he 
tells us, is fometimes fo regular, that it may be employed to 
meafure the height of the mountain with tolerable exactnefs. 
The next memoir contains the obfervations on mines ‘of coal 
inflamed by accident, by the imprudence of the miners, or 
heat raifed by f{pontaneous fermentation. The author defcribes 
feveral of thefe, which burn as.long as any fuel remains. 
When a brook has been conducted into the mine, to extinguith 
the fire, whofe heat is very fenfible on the furface, it occafions 
a little eruption, the nature of which we now very well un- 
derftand, and fhall explain in another part of this article. 

_ Some Mifcellaneous obfervations follow. The firft is on 
calces of iron, found in the fchiftus that lies over coal. They 
refemble precipitations of that metal by acids, and one, pro- 
duced by M. Sage, was like the precipitate obtained by the fac- 
charine. ‘The fecond relates:to the means of making feetid 
bitumens aromatic: afphaltum, expofed to a ftrong fun, in a 
clofe veffel (we fuppofe of glafs), refembles in its odour ben- 
zoin. In the, lait volume, M. Fougeroux defcribed fulphur 
found in the rakings near the gate Saint Antoine: the ground 
was that on which a flaughter-houfe formerly ftood. M. Mo- 
rand found the fame in the ruins of a houfe fituated near an 
old fewer. 

The aventurine, in M. Sage’s opinion, is a kind of quartz. 
It is chiefly made up of {mall grains of this flone, And to it 
owes its peculiar property, which is found too in fome {fpecies 
of feld-fpath. _M. Daubenton thinks that the ftone, formerly 
called aventurine, was rather of the latter ipecies. 

The Chemical part of this volume is very incerefting, and we 
have often had occafion to hint at it; we muft therefore’ reft 
on it with unufual care. In the firft article, ‘ On Vegetable 
Analyfis,’? count de Milli explains the method by which he in- 
tends to analyfe vegetable fubftances, and afterwards to extend 
it to the animal kingdom. ‘Vhere is a candour and generofity 
in his conduct in explaining the method, which fhews that he 
is more folicitous for the advantage of fcience than for the ho- 
nour of difcovery. He now only explains his apparatus, and 
may be followed by chemifts of different nations. We lately, 
in our review of Fourcroy’s Lectures, mentioned how little we 
were really acquainted with animal fubftances; but we recom- 
mended an attention to the f{pontaneous changes, and an exa- 
mination of the different parts, rather than to the more violent 
feparation by means of heat: we know that in this field a rich 
harveft of difcovery may be reaped. The count’s plan is not, 
however, very different. He employs a lamp furnace, by 
which he gives the fubftance to be examined a conftant hear,. 
from the temperature of the air to that of boiling water. ‘The 
degree is known by the number of threads in the wick, which 
muft be near, but not very exactly reach to the truth. In this 
apparatps the fubftances underwent the different fermentations; 
a part 
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a part of each, in its different ftates, is diftilled by a given — 
heat; and the products of this heat are feparated by properly 
ftopping the diftillation. ‘This method has obvioufly many ad- 
vantages, and it is faid to be even fuperior to M. Turgot’s, by 
which the volatile principles are feparated without any, or, at 
moft, very little alteration of the remainder. 

The memoir, which follows in the hiftorical part, for it muft 
be underftood that the order of the memoirs themfelves diffets, 
is that of Meffrs, Lavoifier and Meunier, on the Decompos 
fition of Water. In our Fifty-eighth Volume, pages 250 and 
414, we gave a diftin& and copious account of the labours of 
Mr. Cavendifh and Mr. Watt, who preceded M. Lavoifier in 
this difeovery. We muft not now repeat it, but refer to 
thefe articles for what has been done in England. They 
open an extenfive profpeét, beautifully adorned, and views 
that Newton never gueffed at. M. Lavoifier found that the 
water arifing from the combuftion of pure and inflammable 
air was equal in weight to the airs employed: in this inftance 
he was more fuccefsful than Mr. Cavendifh ; for in his experi- 
ment four-fifths of the pure air remained. In many other 
trials fomething fimilar occurred: when, for inftance, filings of 
fteel, mixed with water, were put under a glafs, on a furface 
of mercury, a confiderable quantity of inflammable air was 
produced; the fteel was increafed in weight, and the water di- 
minifhed.in quantity. We need not explain thefe appearances 
to chemifts, who will immediately fee reafon to fufpeé that 
the inflammable air was produced from the water. We fhall 
mention that water is produced in Dr. Prieftley’s experiment 
of reviving calces of metals by inflammable air. All the fame 
effects, though lefs completely, we are informed follow the 
reduction of metals in vitriolic acid air. 

It is obferved, that aeroftatic machines, and reflections on the 
means of fupplying them with inflammable air, firft fuggeiied 
the principal experiment of thefe chemifis. We will now own 
our obligations tothem. Water fell by drops from a funnel 
on a gun barrel heated red-hot, and kept in that ftate by a 
conftant fire; the confequence was, a copious production of in- 
flammable air. The infide of the gun was'lined with a black 
glittering fubftance, not malleable, which, when reduced to 
powder, appeared a true martial zthiops. But this was not 
{ufficient: M. Lavoifier wanted to know the weight of the water 
which was loft in the experiment, that of the inflammable air, 
and the increafe of weight in the gun barrel. The fum of 
thefe ought to be equal to the weight of the water employed. 
Befides, the external part of the barrel might have been cal- 
cined, and they could not be too exact. They then tried to 
extinguifh red-hot metals in water, and to preferve the air ; 
in this way they found inflammable air produced only by iron 
and, zinc, the only metals which furnifh it in folution with 
acids. A copper tube was therefore ufed inftead of the iron 
one, 
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one, and pieces of iron, weighed with the greateft exadnefs, 
put into it. When the experiment was tried with thefe va- 
riations, and allowance made for the water which efcaped, 
the weight of inflammable air, added to the increafe of the 
weight of the iron, was exactly equal to that of the water ori- 
ginally added. 

This theory, he obferves, explains many important phceno- 
mena. Vegetables; nourifhed with water, breathe vital air; 
the inflammable part of the water is preferved, and gives co- 
lour and inflammability to the plant. We may add, that fickly 
vegetables are yellow, and chefe are exprefsly found to produce 
phlogifticated air. In burning fpirit of wine, it is obferved, 
that we can collect a greater quantity of water than we lofe of 
{pirit ; that is, if two ounces of {pirit are burned, and half an 
ounce only remains, more than an ounce and half of water: 
may be colle&ed. This water, our author thinks, arifes from 
the union of pure air, which ferves for the burning, united to 
the inflammable air of the {pirit. ‘ We may fappofe ther, 
that in the {pirituous fermentation of a folution of {ugar in 
water, the vital air, one of the component parts of the water, 
uniting with the coaly matter (we fhould call it phlogiftic) of 
the fugar, forms the fixed air, which iffues fo abundantly from 
the fermenting matter; while the inflammable air, with the 
fame principles, forms fpirit. In fa&, we find that fpirit of 
wine in burning, and confequently combining with pure air, 
produces fixed air; a proof that it contains the fame {ubitance 
which in the fugar contributed to form the fame acid.’ 

We have given thefe experiments at fome length: though we 
think the conclufions highly probable, fomething is yet necef- 
fary to be added. Some of the doubts, which might have 
arifen, are, we think, obviated by Mr. Watt and Mr. Ca- 
vendifh’s experiments; but fome remain. It is remarkable 
that this inflammable air appeared only when. iron or zinc were 
employed; and as we procure this air from thefe metals in 
other experiments, it feems probable that it is rather furnifhed 
by the metals themfelves than by the water. It may indeed be 
alleged that iron has greater attraction to vital air than any other 
metal, fince it extra€ts fome portion of this air from the atmo- 
{phere ; but we-have no evidence of the fame power in zinc. If we 
reverfe the language, we may allow that they have both a more 
powerful attraction for fixed air than any other perfe& métal, and 
would confequently be more capable of decompofing water, if 
one of its component parts was fixed air; but, a3 in many in- 
ftances, the language rather than the-facts differ, we. may per- 
haps with fafety transfer the analogy. Manganefe has a more 
powerful attraction to fixed air than even iron ; black lead pro- 
bably fill more. We think that experiments with thele fub- 
Rances inight contribute to elucidate the fubject. | 

The hiftorian of the Royal Academy obferves, that M. La- 
Voifier’s theory is not generally adopted ; yet he adds, that few 
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chemical theories are founded on more fimple or more cérs 
clufive experiments. Light and heat, he obferves, feem to bé 
neglected in the operation, and thefe are either combined with 
water, or feparated from the airs by combuftion ; fo confequently 
we muft either acknowlege that water is formed of thefe two 
fluids, minus the quantity of light and heat; or that each of 
thefe fluids is water joined with light and heat. But, as no 
experiments have been made on this fubjeét, he thinks the ba- 
Jance inclinés towards M. Lavoifier. 

As it is impoflible to finifh this volume without extending 
our article too far, we fhall defer the remainder to a more 
convenient opportunity. . | 


jit 





Memoires Hiftoriques, Politiques & Occonomiques, fur les Revolus 
tions Anglaifes dans l’Indofian. Par F. A. Pallebot. 8vo. 
Utrecht. | : 


At a time when we have fo many avthors at home, who 
aim at degrading the rank, and leffening the confequence 
of our country, it is with great pleafure we find ourfelves con- 
fidered as important by foreigners. M. Paillebot affures the 
public, that the Englifh poffeffions in India are fufficient to 
change the politics of Europe, and earneftly invites all other 
mations to join together, and ‘-crufh the evil in the bud.’ 
This author claims our attention on the fubjeét of the affairs 
of India, from his long refidence in various. parts of the coun- 
try, and the knowlege which his rank and employments there 
muft.neceffarily have procured. He profeffes to take things 
© ab ovo,’ but is not always original. In his account of the 
Bramins, he tranfcribes from Hollwell, whofe name he induf- 
trioufly conceals, even in defcribing an. event where he was a 
great fufferer, and mentioning a maufoleam which he built in 
confequence of it. ‘The civil hiftory is taken from Orme, the 
Life of Nadir Shah, and other Englifh authors: we can often 
difcover the particular pafflages. In the narration of thefe 
events, with which the author may be fuppofed to be perfonally 
uainted, he is very bitter againft the Englith, and attributes 
much of our fuccefs to bribery; but if there be a crime in of- 
fering a bribe, there is furely a meannefs in accepting it. 
After making proper allowances for the envy with which he 
beholds the profperity of the Englifh in India, and the mani- 
feft partiality in favour of his own countrymen, thefe Hiftorical 
Memoirs may be read with great: pleafure, and contain many 
important obfervations——But we muft take notice of fome 
abfurdities in his account of a late noble general. We 
fhall extract the paflage. ‘ Loaded withthe fpoils of Afia, 
he returns to Europe, where, finding no farther {cope for his 
infernal Machiaveliim, his genius, recoiling on itfelf, foon 
becomes a ‘prey to the avenging furies. His imagination, 
troubled by the reproaches of his confcience, fees meme: Dot 
maf{- 
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maffacrés, prifons, and fpeftres. Eager to fly from them, 
to fly from himfelf, he goes from England to France, runs 
from France to Italy, returns to England, where the fight of 
the tragedy of Montezuma, reprefented at Bath, completes his 
horror, and renders the light of the day horrible: In this af. 
feting profpe&t of the horrible cruelties committed in Ame- 
zica by the Spaniards, who conquered it; he recognized his 
actions and exploits in Afias The imprecations of Montezuma 
on the-ftage feemed to ftrike him with curfes in his box. He 
ftarts from it in terror, hafteris Scopenney to London; orders 
his carriage for a journey to France, and almoft in the fame 
moment feizing a knife from his cabinet &c.’-——- —_ 

Though we allow the force and pathos of this defcription, 
yet we muft obferve, that no tragedy of the name of Monte- 
zuma has been reprefented many years. That of Dryden has 
been long neglected. There was an opera of that name, but 
it could not be performed at Bath ; and the artificial diftrefs of 
an opera finger was never, we believe, fufficient to drive any man 
to defpair. If our author’s information was not better on the 
affairs of India, much dependence cannot be placed on his ac- 
counts. 

The following extra from his Profpeétus is no improper 
{pecimen of his ftyle and manner. Having allowed that the 
French were the firft who aimed at a territorial revenue; that 
this alarmed the Englifh, and produced the conteft. which, 
after the wars in 1755 and 1762, ended in the enormous em< 
pire eftablifhed by us on the ruins of the Mogul, he proceeds : 

¢ This formidable Coloffus, from the bofom of Afia, threatens 
Europe, which, by a ftrange fafcination, feems to look on the 
vatt mafs with indifference. - Is the reftlefs genius, which ufed 
to prefide over the balance of Europe, enchanted ?—or does it 
reckon the weight of Afia, in the hands of England, as of no 
confequence? What! the contefts for the poffeffion ofia {mall 
province in Italy, Germany, or Flanders, have more than once 
raifed a flame in Europes; which has trembled for its liberty, 
and cried out againft the afpiring prince for his ambition to 
attain an univerfal monarchy! and when England engroffes, 
one after another, the kingdoms of Afia, the nations of Eu- 
rope, with a liftleffnefs unworthy of their dignity, leave their 
common rival to run his race, without @na obftacle, when their 
_ tuin is the prize that it feeks, and whith it is almoft ready to 
feize. Shall an age, diftinguifhed by revolutions fo important, 
pafs away without our perceiving thofe events, which, wil 
render it an object of attention to the eyes of pofterity ? 

¢ Let ms roufe, for it is time, and gual againft the fur- 
prizes which England prepares, under the veil which fhe 
{preads, with anxious concern, over ufurpations already coms 
pleted, and others yet in agitation. It is this deceitful veil 
which I mean to tear in pieces. After having employed. twen- 
ty-eight years in Afia, obferving and eon Bi the defigns ral 
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the Englifh, I bring to"Burope’the ‘information which: have 
acquired, thd'l hope to-open its<eyes:to danger: by.a work in- 
tended toraife “its difguit agdinft'the inlatiable greedinefs of 
England. “When America eftaped. from her, fhe threw: herfelf 
-on Afia, and, if fhe had not been oppofed by-France, would 
have obtainedIndoftan, from which; however, 1 know: fhe 
would have been completely: expelled, if the war hadi conti- 
nued two orithree years more.’ Bedtfar from me to rekindle 
its flames! But if the love of peace, always fo-defirable for 
the interefts of humanity, oppofes ‘the application’.of ‘violent 
-remedies, which in the political conftivution, as wellas :the 
human, are-fometimes aloné capable’ of fuddenly.reftoring the 
equilibrium, ‘Jet us at leaft employ thofe fecrets of art, which, 
acting more’ gently, and not lefs ‘certainly, can by: winding 
channels reftore the vigour of the econftitution without!any. in- 
convenient “fhock : in a word, without troubling the répofe of 
Europe, let us profit by the divifions “of Afia, which,‘ jadici- 
oufly direéted-by our intrigues, will be fufficient to dettroy, in 
this part of the world; the conftruction of thofe chains, which 
‘the Englifh are there forging for Europe.’ 

We fhall make no comments on the declaration which we 
have tranfcribed.; it isa proof of the good intentions of fome 
of our neighbours. They ought to be made public, in order 
to be guarded ‘againit; but, ‘before this time, the effects have 
fufficientlyexplained the views and defigns of thofe: appointed 
~to condadé? the machinations. 
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POLITICAL 


Lhe Policy af the Tax upon Retailers confidered: or, a Plea i in Fas 
vour of the Manufacturers. Svo. 15. 6ds Wilkie. — 


. cf seen author’of this pamphlet examines the tax upon retail 
ers ina new light, and endeavours to’evince that it has a 

- tendency to'prove advantageous to the public. .He begins with 
‘citing the authorities of political and commercial waiters: in 
‘ fupport of the opinion, that in a populous and manufacturing 
country, retailers‘ought to be confidered as a detrimental jclais 
of idlers; and confequently, that the reduétion of their num- 
‘ ber,..by fome judicious regulation, would operate towards pro- 
moting the national wealth and profperity. He is of opinion 
- that retailers ought to be confidered as.a detrimentral clafs of 
idlers in a double 'refpe@: firft, as withdrawing their induitry 
- from the general-itock, -and fecondly, as deriving their fubfiit- 
ence not from foreign countries by means of trade, but from 
- the induftry of their fellow-dubjects. | Proceeding upon the fup- 


‘potion that there, are in the wae. kingdom two hundred 
; thou- 
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thoufand retailers, and that one hundred thoufand of them 
were, by a judicious tax, to be-reduced to apply themfelves to 
manual labour, they might, he thinks, be computed to gain 4 
fhilling a day at an average, which, allowirig three hundred 
working daysin the year, amounts to the fum of one million 
five handred thoufand pounds. This, he obferves, would bé 
a great addition to the annual national ftock, or‘a real augment- 
ation of the general wealth. But at prefent, the more they 
gain, it is fo much the worfe for the nation, as thofe’gains are 
chiefly derived from their induitrious fellow-fubjects, ‘who are 
confequently lefs:able to fuftain other burdenss 

For afcertaining the immenfe fums which are levied wpon the 
people by retailers, he fuppofes the two hundred ’thou‘and re- 
tailers to gain by their prefent bufinefa, at an average, two 
fhillings a day, and reckoning, as before, three hundred fhop- 
days in the year, this will annually amount to: fix millions of 
pounds. But this medium profit being in‘his' opinion computed 
far too low, he thinks that the antiual fum levied by the retail- 
ers upon their fellow-fubjects, may be juitly eftimatedat above 
ten millions. He is therefore of opinion, ‘that the tax upon 
retailing thop-keepers will be found to have the moft falutary 
effect of any financial regulation introdaced within thefe twenty 
years. 

The author next ftarts a queftion, whether thefe pretended 
oppreffed retailers, as he calls them, are not thenifélves the 
oppreffors. He obferves, that though the nation‘at*prefept en- 
joys profound peace, though the feas are now open, freights 
lowered, and infurance diminifhed, yet many articles in retail- 
fhops are {till fold at war prices. 

Exorbitant:as are the retailer’s profits in London, according 
to the author’s reprefentation, they are yet more ehormous‘in 
the country-towns, where many retailers furnifh a bad commo- 
dity at.a higher price than a better commodity may be bought 
for in the capital, or in fome of the great cities: He thinks, 
that were the country fhopkeepers co deal fairly with their cuf- 
tomers, they ought to furnith as’ good a commédity; and as 
cheap, as could be purchafed in the capital or eewhere ;.mak- 
ing an allowance of a {mall advance for the additional ‘charge 
of carriage; though this additional chargé, he thinks, is more 
than counterbalanced by the ownefs of rents, anid the cheap- 


_nefs of living in the country. The author, at what he confiders 
“as a moderate computation, eftimates thefe overcharges of the 


retailers to exceed two millions of pounds annually ; an effect 


‘which he imputes chiefiy-to.the too great number of -retailers 


throughout the kingdom. For he obferves, that where cou- 

fumption is bounded, the fame profits that will afford a comfort- 

able fubfiftence to one hundred thoufand people, will not main- 

tain two hundred thoufand, — 

. The author afterwards confiders what would be the confe- 

quence, were the prefent number of retailers diminithed one 
Fa half, 
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half. Suppofing the number of purchafers, and the quantity 
of commodities.purchafed, to remain the fame as at prefent, he 
obferves that the retailers who fold thofe commodities wonld, 
_ one with-another; have double the bufinefs; confequently’ if 
_ they now can live upon their profits, they would then live 
equally well were they to lower. their profits one-half; and in . 
the fame proportion that thofe profits were lowered, would the 
purchafers have commodities cheapers Therefore, fuppofing 
the fum total of the retailer’s annual profits to be ten millions, 
were their number diminithed one-half, they would be juft as 
rich with an anpual profit of five millions, and the community 
would be eafed of an annual burden of five millions. 
Our author’s opinion, that the number of- fhopkeepers 
throughout the kingdom is too great, we believe, will not be 
difputed; but we cannot fo sealily agree with him, when he 
imputes the dearnefs of commodities in the country univerfally 
to this caufe. For we are of opinion, that in many parts, this 
dearnefs proceeds from the want of competition. With refpec& 
to the political operation of the retail-tax, in the light in which 
it is viewed by the author, there appears no probability that it 
can prove, in any degree, fo efficacious as he has endeavoured 
to reprefent ; and we think, that fhould it tend to the imme- 
diate production of thofe effects which he confiders as its natu- 
ral refult, the tax might jufily be deemed yet more oppreflive 
than it has hitherto been confidered, even by its warmeft oppo- 
nents. The reduction of the number of retailers in the capital, 
-and in large cities, provided that no immediate diftrefs enfued, 
and population was not ultimately affected, might, we doubt 
not, prove an advantage to the public. But we fhudder to 
think of the confequence which the author fuppofes, that one 
hundred thowfand perfons, accuftomed, as he reprefents, to 
habits of idlenefs, and unacquainted with the practice of any 
manual art, fhould be driven from their fhops, where they have 
hitherto maintained their dasmilies, to feek for fubfiftence by a 
-recourfe to occupations of which we muft fuppofe them to be 
aneapable. Our author’s idea of the operation of the tax, how- 
ever, we can only confider as a hypothetical fpeculation in po- 
litics. Its immediate-efficacy towards the purpofe he mentions 
would affe&t fo.great.a namber of individuals as to prove a na- 
tional calamity ; and if retailers can at prefent live by the profit 
of their thops, the opinion feems not-very probable, that any 
great. diminution of this clafs of inhabitants will enfue, as 2 
neceflary confequence of the tax in queftion. 
Speech of George Dallas, Efg. Member of the Committee appointed 
8 the Brith Inbabiventt” ofdiag in Bengal, for the Par oofe of 
preparing Petitions to bis Majefty and both Heufes of Parliament, 
aying Redrefs againft an AG of Parliament, Se. Sv0. 15+ Ode 
ebrett. 
This Speech was delivered at a meeting held at the Theatre, 
in Calcutta, on the z5th of July Jaft. Mr..Dallas is a eae 
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of the committee appointed by the Britith inhabitants refiding 
in Bengal, for the ae of preparing petitions to his majefty 
and both houfes of parliament, ‘peaying pera See a the late 
a& relative to the affairs of India. He defcribes this att as. 
pregnant with mifchief of the moft alarming nature with re- 
gard to the liberty and property of Britith fabjetts, who return 
with fortunes from the Raft. That it is even a direct violation 
of Magna Charta, and tends to the eftablifhment of a defpotifm 
equally odious with that of the ftar-chamber.- After painting 
this fubjeét in ftrong colours, Mr. Dallas proceeds to fuggeft 
the pernicious confequences which may refult from the opera- 
tion of the act, fhould it not be repealed. But he profeffes to 
entertain the utmoft confidence that the Britith legiflature will 
comply with the prayer of the petition ; and for this purpofe, 
he is not a little flattering in his encomiums on fome of the 
principal charaéters in the nation. The Speech is undoubtedly: 
plaufible and animated ; but difcovers a juvenility of declama- 
tion, intermixed with claflical apoftrophes not perfectly fuitable, 
we may fuppofe, to a promifcuous audience in the Eaft Indies. 

Subjoined is ‘an Appendix, containing the Proceedings of the 
Meeting held at the Theatre in Calcatta ; with the Speech of 
Philip Yonge, Efg. the Sheriff, to the fame purpofe as that of 
Mr. Dallas; and the Refolutions ‘which were propofed, and 
unanimoufly agreed to, for carrying the object of the meeting 
into effect. : ' 


PO &-F_B. Y. 


Tranflation of Hunting ford’s Pip Collection of Monoftrephics. 
3 ' vo. . Se 6 e Dilly. : 


We cannot compliment this gentleman on the fuccefs of his 
undertaking. The laft poem is thus rendered: 


‘ O Greece! in ancient times fo much admit’d, 
Who both in arms and arts have borne'the {way ; 
With poetry and mufic firt infpir’d ; 
Who fofter’d heroes with thy genial ray : 
Favour’d of heav’n ! blefs’d land! I thee adore ; 
Accept my fong—farewell—Z /ay xo more.” : 

Surely there never was a more ‘lame and impotent conclid. 
fion.’ Yet, flat and infipid as the two laft lines ate, the pre= 
ceding ones have ho right to triumph over their affociates’ dea 
fects, The firlt has no kind of excellency to boaft of, the fe- 
cond is ungrammatical, the third not quite intelligible (as we 
know not who were infpir’d), and the fourth nonfenfical ; for 
to ‘ fofter heroes with a ray’ is a fimilar abfurdity to that in the 
Rehearfal, of ‘ grafping a ftorm in the eye of reafons’ Mott 
of the poems are undoubtedly rendered in a ftyle rather fupe- 
rior to that we have quoted, but not in fuch a manner as ta 
¢onfer any additional celebrity on the Monoftrophics, 
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The Exodus, a Poem. By the Rev. Samuel Hayes, M.A.» gia. 
ha ere wre ty ~ 25. ' Wilkie. 

- , We fir meet. with fome good advice addreffed.to ambitious 
mmenarchs,, but fuch as has been given over and over again, to 
very little, purpofe, time immemoria!, ‘The only peculiar cir- 
cumftance;in,this part of the, poem is, that the riches of thofe 
kings..is fuppofed to be chiefly employed in ornamenting their 
tables,.and. that their foldiers ftand around their ‘thrones in 
Order of battle. : 


© Though ‘wealth on wealth be in your coffers ftor’d, » 
Exhauftlefs fund. to deck the {plendid board ;*  - 
While found your thrones the marfhall’d legions fland, 
‘Obfequious flaves to ev’ry fell command.’ 


Many ‘rhetorical flowers areas confpicuous in the prefent’as 

the lait * performance of Mr..Hayes. We are told that 
o_o - throughout the land 
* ~ Tiifeétions vermin rankle.’-” | 

Miriam, watching Mofes ‘ wrapt in verdant fedge,’ and 
-¢ obfervant of the Fates,’ fees Thermutis going to bathe her- 
felf, or,. according to the following elegant periphralis, 

‘—— in. the refrefhing flood 
Te check the fervour of the throbbing blood.’ 

After we are told that ‘ the whirlwind {weeps along the tky,’ 
we expect in the next line fome terrible inftance of its effects : 

¢ And the parch’d duft dforts the trembling eye,’ 

Inftead of houfes overthrown, or forefts laid waite, the con- 
fequence is merely fuch»as the traveller may experience any 
fummer day onthe Iflington turrpike ; for we. cannot fuppofe 
the eye would be. more ‘ diftorted’ by Egyptian than English 
duft. Mofes-_. : ) 

¢ —arins with faith the Luctuating fenfe,’ 

His rod, inftead of afluming, ‘ caught a ferpent’s figure,’ 
It likewife ‘ breaks tyrannic force.’ Pharaoh reprehends Aaron 
for ‘ his-vain parade of words, and. worfhipping not an ideal 
God, but an ‘ideal name ;’? a mode of adoration not very in- 
telligible, 

_..dnftead, of profcribing Mofes, he 
.., ‘ofthe bold offender’s life proclaim’d.’ : 

The Hfraelites are protnis’d the ‘ hofpitable plains of Ca- 
haan,” a:country of which they. acquired poffeffion by force of 
armss Notwithftanding thefe defects and blunders, there are fe- 
veral paflages in the poem Of a better kind, though not of fufficient 

merit to intitle the authdr toa freehold on Parnaffus; but the 
Jong leafe he has taken of the Kiflingbury eftate will probably 
‘atone for that difappointment. 
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® See Vol. lyii. p. 77, 
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The Rolliads, Part the Second, 12700. 1Se 6d. . Dayacs. 


A Second Part.of thefe, Criticifms are now colleGed from» 
their fugitive fate, and:they.appear with the fame advantages. 
of {prightly wit, and acute..difcriminated fatire, but. are dex 
asad with, the fame virulence and ill-nature. We now lofe 
Merlin ;. but the Saxon drummer, the redoubtable, fponfe of: 
Shiptonia, of the great mother of the, Rollos, is fuppofed tor 
poffefs in his dying moments, like all other dying heroes, the, 
gift’ of prophecy. He deferibes: a Future*hdtfe of lords, ‘into 
which a fucure Rolle appears ambitious to gain admiffion. Every 
reader will underftand the following lines. ord 7 

‘ Learn, thoughtlefs‘Debbeive, now no more a youth, . 

The woes unnumber’d that encompafs truth, : 

Nor of experience, nor of kndwledge-vainy .\2. Lo 

Mock the chimeras of @fea-fick’brain ? >: ho 

Oh! learn on happier térms with him to liveja%0l iu 

Who ne’er knew twice the weak nefs to forgive 1." 

Then thould: his grace fome' vait expedient find, .: & 

‘To govern tempetts, and controul the wind ;_ 

Should lie like great Canute forbid the wave. 

“T*’: approach his prefence,; or his foot to leave ; 

Conttruct:fome baition, or devife fome mound, 

The world’s wide limits:to encompafs round; 

Reararedoubt, that to the ttars fhould rife, 

_ And lift himfelf, like’Typhon,. to the fkies ; 

OF fhould the mightier fcheme engage his foal,’ 

‘To raifé a platform on the northern pole, rE t 
~ Writ fofs, with rampart, ftick, and ftone, and clay, 

-“T6 Build a breatt-work on the milky way ; 

Or to protect his fovereign’s bleft abode, 

. Bid numerous batteries guard the turnpike road ; 

Left foul invafion in difguife approach,  _ 

Or, treafon lurk within the Dover coach : 

Oh, let the wifer duty then be thine, 

Thy fkill, thy fcience, judgment to refign ; 

With patient ear the high-wrapt tale attend, 

‘Nor fnarl at fancies which no fkill can mend, 

So fhall thy comforts with thy days increafe, 

And: all thy lait, unlike thy firft, be peace 5. 

No rude courts martial fhall thy fame decry, 

But half-pay plenty all thy wants fupply.’ 


This is fuficiént for a {pecimen. Next follows a political 
ecloguecalled *the Lyars,’ in which a claffical reader will per- 
ceive many paflages of Virgil’s third Bucolic, parodied with 
much {pirit and-wit: the poitieal reader will treat it accord- 
ing to his own opinion of the parties ; but every friend to pro- 
priety and decorum will be difgufied with the groffnefs of the 
abufe. It was plainly written before the laft New Year’s Ode, 
or the following line would not have appeared? . 


F4 ‘Or 
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* Or Warton’s odes with juftice claim the bays.’ 
{tis but juftice to acknowledge, ‘that the ffrength, -the fpirit, 
and true poetical ardour in Mr, Warton’s lait production, have 
Seldom animated a fimilar performance. == 

The Epithalamium on the Marriage of Mr. Elliot with lady 
Harriot Pitt, is {pirited, but, as ufual, too virulently fatirical. 
We fhall feleé& the leaf offenfive lines, 


Frio, by Lord Lonfdalr, Lord Elin, and the Duke of Northume 


ms , 
From boranghs, grand the things that grow ; 
From mines, divine the ftreams that flow, 
Hail Cornwall, richer than Potofi! — 
_Hiail Cumberland, a fairer quarter ! 
Hail Lifkeard, Appleby, and Launceftan, 
Hail Cockermouth! and hail Beeralfton ! 

ee no rude hand invade our charter, 

r— Titles to buy, and burgage rights to barter,’— 

On the whole, we muft repeat our regret, that brilliant ta- 
Jevts are fo flagrantly mifapplied ; but it will be fome compen. 
fation, if difappointed ambition exhaufts its fury in thefe 
$ wordy wars,’ and the {pirit which might deftroy a kingdom, 
js contented with only abufing its governors, 





Poems ou various SubjeGts, by Anu Thomas.’ 4to. 35. Law. 

Mrs. Thomas, it feems, is the widew of an officer in the royal | 
navy ; and in feveral of her poems fhe celebrates events durin 
the laft war, He would be an ungenerous critic who fhoul 
difcover feverity of remark towards the reli€l of an officer that 
fought in defence of his country, , 


The Englifo Garden: @ Pocm: in Four Books, By W. Mafon, 
A.M, A new Edition, correfied. 8v0. 45. Dodfley, 

To this elegant edition of the Englity Garden, are added a - 
Commentary and Notes, by W, Burgh, Efq. and LL.D, The 
remarks and illuftrations are inftruétive and entertaining, and 
cannot but prove acceptable to all who have a tafte for the 
fubject, 

Poems, by Robert Alves, A,M, 80. 45. Cadell. 


Thefe Poems confift af odes and elegies, the former gay and 
ferious, the latter mora] and defcriptive. If we except an Elegy 
on Time, they are not objects of praife; being generally dee 
bated with barbarifms, obfcurity, and inharmonious verfif- 
cation 


Second Thoughts on the prefent Miniffry, or new Coalition. 4to. 15, 
Yee, Debrett. 
A poetical, and feemingly much interefted, but not very 
fermidable opponent of the prefent adminiftration. 


DR A. 
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The Mutual vee a Comedy, as it was performed atthe 


ree Theatr é Dubli tm. B00. 5 6d. Dilly. 


This mode of deception has been fo common on the ftage, 
that we can fcarcely expe a new fituation; but we have nei- 


ther new charaéters, nor new language. The author is how-. 
ever ingenuous, for he tells us his fource; a piece of honefty: — 


the more commendable as it is unufual. The ftory is thordy 
_ this: a young gentleman returned from his travels, is engaged 
to marry a lady, whom he has never feen. Anxious to know 
fomething of his deftined bride, without the conftraint necef- 
fary to his fituation, he exchanges characters with his fervant. 
The lady, from the fame motive, takes the drefs and place of 
her fuivante. As may be expeéted, the new fervants fall in 
love with each other, and both fear to defcend from their'dig- 
nity by fuch low connexions. This embarraffment is not very 
interefting, becaufe it is not well managed. The pretended 
lady and gentleman, on the other hand, are eager to deceive 
each other by a fecret marriage, and they fucceed. In their 
courtfhip there is fome humour, but no great novelty. ‘The 
epifode is very trifling, and is the invention of the author. 


‘Phe dialogue is feldom {prightly, and never witty; fo that, ‘ 


on the whole, we fear it would prove a very infipid perform- 
ance.—-Jt fucceeded on the Dublin ftage; byt there are m 
Jocal circumftances, which might have contributed to this di- 
ftinction : we would not advife the managers of either houfe to 
syepeat the experiment, ax 


The Genius of Ireland, a Ma/qxe, in. Three Aéts. By Fobn Ma« 


caulay, Efqge 8vo. 15. Dilly. 


This little poem poffeffes merit, both in a political and dra- 


matic view ; it is not ftrily a mafque, but perhaps fomething 
better, for the only part which may deferve this title, is the 


appearance of the Genius of Ireland. The ftory of Sylvia and. 


Pat Ploughfhare is fimple and paftoral ; and the fongs are 


pleafing and poetical, though the greater number are of the 


humorous kind. 


The defcription of the Genius is a ‘ ftrain of higher mood.” 


We thall feleét it, but muft add, that the ‘ bright zone’ fhould 
not have outfhone the luftre of her eyes, which it muft have 
done if it pierced the darknefs of the fhade. This leffens the 
idea, and may perhaps be ftyled an Hybernicifm: but, on the 


whole, there is dignity in the image, and propriety in the des 


{cription. 
© Thyrfis. Yes: laf night 

Juft at this fober hour of ferious thought, r 
As through the glade I pafs’d, a fudden found 
Of dulcet mufic floating in the air ; 
Stole on my ravith’d fenfe : f{weeter it féem’d* — 
Than aught of mortal touch could ¢’er produce, 

: I ftopp’d 
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I ftopp’d and liffen’d. ‘Thén, methought I tieard 
~One,chantitig-voice; then others, joining round «. 

In fuch.fétaphic.concert, . that eatrane’d\..... 

I, ftood.;. L,was_all ears ; till from the brake, 

Where yonder coppice forms a hanging arch, _, ” 

To my aitonith’d eyes a form divine, : 

(For fare it muit be fo) with folemn ftep, 7 

And mot.majeitic gait, came flowly forth, ‘ — ; 
vos Dordass ,.Was it ob manly form, of (ener TRY” 
wont Layrfise- Of female fhape. Around her etateful wait 
|The bright zone glitt?ring piere’d, with fudden giance, : 
: The.atarknets of the fhade; and from hereyes . >. 

Beam’d forth fuch heav’nly rays, yet temper’d fo, 
.* Their radiant Juftre,.as might mingle loye ,_ 
. find awful sev’rence., On hetshead the wore. | 
~The fhamrock green, and in her hand fiic held, - 
» A-dilver wand, which as fhe wav’d around, =, 
. Th’ obedient. choir. with more harmpaious found | 
. Ful’d all thé,air, and quite entranc’d my foul.’ 
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Dir Writs? Flymas and Moral Somes for the Ufe of Children, ree 


““ipifed and altered.’ To which ave added, Prayers for the Ufe of 

“Cbildren’* 12mo. 6d. Marfhall. | 00t ile. conn 
“Dr, Watts’s Divine Songs, as revifed ahd altered by the prée- 
Tent editor, are now rendered mote fuitable' than formerly for 
the inftruétion of young children, That they are aheXception: 
‘able ‘in point of doctrine, and may an{wer the purpof€ intend» 
ed, is fufficient to recommertd them ; fot; as: mere compofi- 
tidns, We do not iconfider them as objects of criticifm) A few 
prayers até fubjoined to the poetry; ahd to render the-work 
“more pleafing to young minds, every hym# and fong:is erna- 
thénted at the beginning with a cut. 


Primitive Candour : or. the Moderation of the earlier Fathers to- 
avards the Unitarians, the neceffary Confequence of ‘the Circume 
+» flauce of the Times.- 8vo.. 15. Buckland. a 97 


This author obferves that the teftimonies of the earlier fa- 
thers. in confirmation of the divinity of Chrift, are not fo nu- 
‘frierous ahd ftrong ds might have been expected from. men of 
their acknowledged principles... But he afcribes this condué& to 

#udentiak ‘reafons ; alledging, that. had they openly afferted 
the divinity of Chrift, they might have feemed to countenance 
the herefy of the Gnoftics, who denied the fupreme power of 
the God of Abraham. -Whatever probability there may be in 
this conjecture, the author’s defign in inveftigating the fubject 
appears to us a little problematical. If, on the one hand, he 
really favours the Gnoftic herefy, he betrays extravagance of 
theological fpeculation 5 and if, on the other, he rere 
| ris 
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Trinitariah doétrine, he difcovers a levity hot very compatible 
with the difpofition, and utterly repugnant to the duty, of an 
orthodox writer. a? Ey 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letters to a Young Planter ; or, Obfervations on the-Management 
of a Sagar Plantation. $vo0. 15. 6d. Strachan, ’ 


' Thefe Letters are very trifling in every refpect; in fome in- 
ftances,, they are certainly ‘erroneous. The greater: part of 
the directions‘ may have been eafily written without havin 
feen the Welt India iflands, and the reit, may have been im 
lected from books; for there really are books on the fubject, 
though the author feems not to have known them... An effay 
on the management of the fugar cane, in particilar, appeared 
fome years fince, in the Philofopitical Tranfactions. .It is not 
ncedaty to dwell on the errors of the author, both in philofo- 

hy and.common hufbandry ; for this work; will never attain a 
high rank in the lift of {cientific. productions. 


Al candid and impartial Sketch of the Life and Government of Pope 
Clement XIV. containing many intereftiig Anecdotes during that 
Period of Church-Hiftory. In a Series of Letters from Rome. 
Vol. II. t2mo. 25. 6d. Symonds. | 


Of the former volume of this work we gave an account in our 
Review for.November laft. The prefent volume traces the public 
conduct of Ganganelii after he had:mounted' the papal throne. 
This being an event which places his character inv more con fpi- 
cuous point of view, wé- henceforth behold him in the capacity 
of a fovereign, adminaiteringithe affairs, and dire¢ting the coun- 
cils of a powerful ftate. With regard to the Catholic courts, 
he appears to have conducted himfelf in general upon the prin< 
ciples of good policy. He faw the expediency of purfuing 
peaceful meafures, and feems to have followed the moft prudent 
means for that purpofe. In réfpé& of his domeitic government, 

articularly the choice of proper minifters, we cannot confider 
him as equally entitled to approbation. He was more the pa- 
tron of fome profligate men than was confiftent with the cha- 
‘raGter of a- good prince; and entrufted the adminiftration of 
the ftate too much to thofe who were not qualified ¢ither by 
‘virtue or education for fuch offices. This is the more futprifing 
in a perfon who, though educated a Romith ecclefhaftic, appears 
to have been well acquainted with mankind. But he knew 
that the paflive difpofition of the papa! fubjeéts could not eafily 
‘be provoked to refiftance. ‘The liberality of Ganganelli with 
repard ‘to. religious diftinctions, is the moft confpicuous virtue 
in his charaGter; though it expofes him, more than any real 
blemith, to the odium of bigotted catholics: 
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Exglih Clafics abridged; being Sele Works of Addifon, Popry and 
Milton, adapted to the Perujal of Youth, of both Sexes, at School. 
Fo which are prefixed, Obfervations on the feveral Authors, ad- 
dreffed to Parents and Preceptors. By $. Walker, Author of 
Elements of Elocution, Rhetorical Grammar, Se. Sve. 35+ 6d» 
Robinfon. 

Wr. Walker is well known to the world not only for his ac 
€urate acquaintance with the Englith language, vut for teach- 
ing the pronunciation of it with pronriety ; and it is owing, 
we prefume, to his employment in the latter of thefe capacities, 
that he has turned his thoughts towards executing the abridge- 
ment now before us. We find. that he has been induced to this 
undertaking from an opinion, that the writings even of the 
beft authors are unfuitable to the purpofes of early education 3 
becanfe, being addreffed to mature age, they prefent fuch pic- © 
tures of human life as, though both inftruétive and agreeable 
to the parent and philofopher, may be highly improper for the 
perafal of pupils of the younger clafs, whofe imaginations 
ought to be carefully guarded againft whatever is indelicate. 

We cannot but fincerely approve of a plan, the object of 
which is to preferve the 1maginations of youth from the intru- 
fion of improper ideas ; and it affords us additional fatisfaction 
to fiad. that Mr. Walker has fo abridged the moft confpicuous 
Englifh writers, as to furnifh a compendium which may form 
the tafte of youth, without the danger of fullying their minds, 
"The felection he has made for this purpofe aftords fufficient 
proof of his own tafte and judgment; which are farther con- 
firmed by his fenfible obfervations on the authors whofe works 
he has abridged. We would, therefore, recommend this volume 
as 2 valuable production for the perufal of youth, whom it may 
inftruct and entertain by the pureft fentiments, in language the 
moft elegant and chafte. 


A Trip to Holland. Containing Sketches of Characters: together 
with Curfory Obfervations on the Manners and Cuftoms of the 
Dutch. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket. 


If this was not fo pointed an imitation of the Sentimental 
Journey, it might be entitled to confiderable praife ; but * we 
hate e’en Garrick, thus at fecond hand.’ ‘lhe defcriptions, 
however, though flight, are appropriated, the narrative lively, 
and the fentiment entirely Shandean. 

«¢ Obfervations made in a Trip to Holland—Ha! ha! ha!’ 
And why that laugh, good Mr. Critic? You imagine, perhaps, 
that a Belgic fky has fomething particularly banefal in its in- 
fivence ; and that the man who has refided for any little time 
in Holland muft neceflarily become: as dull and phlegmatic as 
many of its inhabitants? ‘* I-do.”? You imagine, likewife, 
that a Dutchman is totally devoid of fentiment; and that a 
Dutchwoman is an utter ftranger to thofe finer affections of wed , 
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foul which fo eminently characterize our lovely countrywomen » 
*« Undoubtedly.” Why, then, you are undoubtedly miftaken. 


The language is not always elegant ; occafionally a vulgar 
word, like Shakfpeare’s ‘ blanket of the night,’ will obfcure 
and debafe the fentiment: fometimes our expectations are 
raifed without an adequate gratification ; but, on the whole, 
our author may be literally ftyled ‘ an agreeable companion in 
a poft-chaife.’ 


Zhe Defiription and Ufe of the new invented patent Univerfal Sow- 
ing Machine, for broad-cafting or drilling every Kind of Grain, 
Pulfcy aud Seed» By Fol Horn. 8v0. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 


This machine is very clearly defcribed, and feems really to 
be fold at an inconfiderable price. In this the patentee has 
acted with difcretion ; for the very dear rate at which many pa- 
tent machines are fold, is the ftrongeit incentive to other work- 
men to-evade the exclufive right. It encourages no peculiar 
method of hufbandry, but is equally adapted to drilling and 
broad-calt, and feems, fo far as we can judge from the deicrip- 
tion and plate, to be highly ufcful. We have not feen the 
machine at work, and we know that apparently the belt con- 
trivances failin practice; but the author feems well acquainted 
with his fabject, and we-have much reafon to confide in his 
(promifes. It is not eafy to give a particular account of his in- 
vention, without the affiftance of a plate. 


Genuine Memoirs of Fane Elizabeth Moore, late of Bermondfey, 
in the County of Surry ; written by berfelf. 3 Vols. 12m0. QSe 
Jewed. Bewe — 

Mrs. Moore, by a concurrence of misfortunes, chiefly acci- 
dental, feems to have been reduced from a ftate of affluence to 
poverty and difirefs. ‘hough we cannot recommend the work ; 
vet the feeling heart will pity, and the libera! one affitt her. 


Phe Rotchfords; or, the Friendly Counfellor: defigned for the In- 
Strustion and Amufement of the Youth of both Sexes. By M. P, 
In Two Vols. 3v0. 35. 4d. Marbhall. 


This work contains fome ufeful precepts, but we cannot 
commend it highly on account of the exceptionable language, 
which we repreheaded in a fimilar work of the fame editor. 
Improper words fhould be very fparingly ufed, even when they 
are intended to be expofed, and thould be carefully pointed out 
as mean, vulgar, andinelegant. ‘The parents ufe ‘ ugly’ and 
* vaitly’ on many occafions, when they are not properly appli- 
cable ; and the editor fpells lilach ‘ layluc,’ which leads to a 
vulgar ungraceful mode of pronunciation. The language of 
the children is alfo exceptionable: we are enemies to a tiff, 
formal phrafeology ; but it is not impoffible to blend the great- 
eft eafe with correctnefs, and the molt polifhed elegance with 
precifion. While we watch over the food of young minds, we 
; fhall 
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fhall not overlook fuch errors; and, if they are not amended, 
fhall expofe them with greater feverity. 


Interefting Memoirs. By a Lady. In Two Vols. 12m0. 55 
oe JSewed. Cadell. 


_. In many refpeéts thefe Memoirs are.really interefting, for the 
duties of morality and religion are of the higheft importance. 
They are in different parts of this work inculcated with a zeal 
that deferves fuccefs. In other refpects, the Memoirs are amuf- 
ing, with little novelty either of fentiment or character; but the 
‘different parts are well proportioned to each other ; and we are 
never long detained by our author’s inftruCtions, without fome 
‘relief from the narrative. 

The former edition of thefe Memoirs was circulated in a re- 
mote part of the kingdom ; the fecond has fucceeded it, and is 
now firft publifhed in England. 


Dairying exemplified; or the Bufine/s of Cheefe-making laid down 
from approved Rules, collected from the moft experienced Dairy 
Women of feveral Counties. By Fs Twamley. 8v0. 35. fewed. 
Rivington. 


- This treatife contains a particular account of the art of mak- 
‘ing cheefe and butter, drawn from a courfe of thirty years 
practice in thofe ufeful departments of rural ceconomy. The 
author, Mr. T'wamley, feems indeed to write from experience ; 
and we would therefore recommend this work to all who have 
‘any concern in the management of dairies, as abounding 
with obfervations highly inftru€tive and ufeful. It is written 
in a plain ftyle, fuitable to one whofe ftation has rendered him 
‘familiar with the fubje&; and it likewife contains ufeful obfer- 
vations on the culture of the orchard, and on hufbandry. 


A Compendium of ufeful Knowledge. By Dr. John Trufler. 12m0. 
356 Od. Baldwin. 


This Compendium profeffes to contain a concife explanation 
of every thing a young man ought to know, to enable him to 
converfe on all general topicsand this in no more than a hun- 
dred atid fixty duodecimo pages. In fome future produétion, 
“who needs to doubt that the zxgenious Dr. Trufler will comprife 
Ql ufeful knowledge within the fmall compafs of a nut -fhell ? 


Phe School of Arts; or an Introduction to ufeful Knowledge. By 
Sohn Imifon. Svo. 85. in Boards. Murray. 


A compilation of experiments and improvements in feveral 
branches of fcience, viz. mechanics, eleftricity, optics, con- 
ftruction of optical inftriments, clock and watch-making, aftro- 
 nomy, drawing, etching, engraving, crayon-painting, gilding, 
anda variety of other articles in different trades. 


Pre- 
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Precedents of Proceedings in the Houfe of Commons. Vol. Iil, Re- 
lating to Lords and Supply. to. 105. fewed. Dodfley. 


The two preceding volumes of this work have ‘been publifhed 
a few years fince, the firft'in 1776, the fecond tn 1784. The 
publication is of a nature chiefly ufeful to members of parlia- 
ment; but, from the general information it affords, muft alfo 
prove interefting to every political reader. Mr. Hatfell is en- 
titled to great praife for the pains he has taken to delineate the 
genuine ipirit of the conftitution, which he fhews to have been 
always founded in the principles of public liberty, This is 
that venerable fpirit, an inviolable regard to which ought to 
be cultivated in the breaft of every member of the Britith legif- 
Jature; and by an attachment to the precedents it has infpired 
through every age, the conftitution is to be preferved in its an« 


cient purity and vigour. 


The Trial of a Caufe between Yifs Mellifo, Plaintiff, and Mifs 
Rankin, Defendant. 8vo. 15. 6d. Almon, 


In this Trial, relative to an ejeCtment for lands in the county 
of Nottingham, the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to the eftate 
of her father, the late Charles Mellifh, efq. in preference to 
the defendant, who was the niece of the deceafed, and one of 

the priacipal parties in his will. The jury found for the plain- 

tiff,’ This caufe, as the editor of the trial obferves, affords a 
{trong initance of the neceflity of avoiding equivocal expreffions 
in deeds which relate to the difpofal of property. 


Trial of Fobn Hart, Efq. for Adultery and Cruelty, Svo. 25. 6de 


ifter. 


This Trial expofes fome very remarkable dometftic feeries of 
the cruelty of a hufband towards his wife; in confequence of 


-which fhe obtained a divorce. 


A Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with Foba Marrant. vo. 
6d. Gilbert avd Plummer. 


According to this Narrative, John Marrant, a notorious young 
finner of fifteen years of age, was fuddenly converted‘to the 
Chriftian faith, by the late Mr. Whitefield. Coming over to 
England afterwards, he became a difpenfer of the Gofpel under 
the aufpices of the countefs of Huntington, and is now a mif- 
fionary, for the converfion of the Indians in America. John’s 
Narrative is not only richly feafoned with adventure, but con- 
tains a fpice of the marvellous, and what is yet more, even of 
the miraculous. We fear that thefe are not now the moft con- 


vincing proots of apoftolical miflion. 
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The Trial, at Hereford, the Hon. Edward Foley, Plaintiff, and 
Charles Heary Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth, Defendant, 
Sor criminal Converfation with Lady Ann Foley, the Plaintiff’s 
Wife. atoe 15. 6d. Woodman. 


The circumftances of this Trial are foreign to a Review. It 
is fufficient for us, therefore, to obferve, that the jury gave the 
plaintiff two thoufand five hundred pounds damages. 


Hiftorical Account of the Settlement and Poffefion of Bombay by the 
- Eaft India Company. 8vo0. 55 Robfon. 


A’ mean, languid, and totally uninterefting narrative, fo 
ungrammatical, that it can be the production of none but a 
-mott illiterate author. 


Two Letters to David Hume, by one of the People called Quakers. 
8ve, 6d. Crowder. 


Thefe Letters contain nothing more than a few trite obfer- 
vations on the nature and tendency of Mr. Hume’s moral prin- 
ciples, expreffed.in the ufual ftyle of the Quakers. 


A circumftantial Narrative of the Lofs of the Halfewell (Eaft 
Indiaman), Captain Richard Pierce, which was unfortunately 
wrecked at Seacombe, in the Ile of Purbeck, on the Coaft of Dor- 
fetlbire, on the Morning of Friday the 6th of Fanuary, 1786. 


8vo. 1s. Lane. 


‘The melancholy fate of the Halfewell Eaft-Indiaman is al- 
ready known to the public, and is a fubject of too dittrefsful a 
nature to admit of repetition. The prefent Narrative is faid 
to be compiled from the communications, and under the autho- 
rities of Mr. Henry Meriton and Mr. John Rogers, the two 
chief officers who efcaped the dreadful cataftrophe. The cir- 
cumftances attending the fhipwreck, as related in this Narra- 
tive, the ftyle of ‘which is too florid for the fubject, are the 
fame that have been mentioned in the public prints, a little 
amplified, particularly in the account of captain Pierce, and 
others, who perifhed on this lamentable occafion. 





